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DENMARK 


History of the Faroe Islands 
Postal Emergency Bisects of 1919 


By HERBERT BERNSTEIN 


The Faroe Islands comprise a small group of 18 inhabited islands and a few 
uninhabited islets with a total area of about 540 square miles. Their isolated 
location in the Atlantic Ocean, about mid-way between the Shetlands and Ice- 
land, puts this island group 355 miles from the nearest mainland, the coast of 
Norway ; and 828 miles from Denmark, of which it is an integral part. 


Around the turn of the century there were but few means of communication 
between the approximately 18,500 Faroe islanders and the motherland. Of no 
great importance economically, the Danish crown left the people of the Faroes 
much to themselves and the few important messages that had to be exchanged 
were transmitted by telegraph, as soon as such installations were available. 
Before that time, mail boats were the sole connection with the outside world. 


Thorshavn was the official seat of the local government and as such the 
center of all postal activities. Since 1916, Thorshavn was the only full 
‘*postkontor’’ (the equivalent of a first class post office in the U. S.) in the 
Faroes, with the result that the whole territory administered by Thorshavn was 
considered one single postal unit. As in all such units within the Danish postal 
authority, local rates applied to all the area covered by a full ‘‘postkontor’’. 
That is, a letter FROM anywhere in the islands TO any destination in the 
islands, required postage of 5 ore only. Mail to all other points within Danish 
suzerainty had to be franked according to ‘‘inland’’ rates. 


The islands’ postal system consisted, by the beginning of 1919, of the main 
post office at Thorshavn, three branch post offices at Klaksvig, Trangisvaag and 
Vaag, and the following 22 collection points: 


Ejde Kvalvig Saltangeraa Svino 
Fuglefjord Kvivig Sand Tofte 
Haldersvig Lervig Skopen Vestmanhavn 
Kirke Midvaag Solmundefjord Viderejde 
Kollefjord Nolso Sorvaag 

Kvalbo Nordebble Streander 


Experienced personnel were in charge of the Thorshavn main office and the 
three branch post offices. Collection points, however, were administered by 
local inhabitants, with little or no experience in postal matters other than the 
knowledge of the basic mail rates. Such was the situation, when in January, 
1919, the Faroe Islands entered the philatelic picture for the first time. 

As of January 1, 1919, new postal rates were to go into effect throughout 
the entire Danish Postal system, covering ‘‘local’’ as well as ‘‘inland”’ services. 
So far as the Faroe postal system was concerned, the newly established rate of 
7 ore found the authorities totally unprepared, due to no fault of their own. 


Fig. 1. Bisected 4 ore stamp used to make up 7 ore postage for local 
“First class letters’’ or ‘‘Printed Matter’? to Denmark. The only 
known ‘“‘TRYKSAGER” (Printed Matter) cover, with a bisected 
stamp used for franking, addressed to a point outside the Faroes. 


The rather short notice and lack of shipping facilities prevented the smooth 


changeover to the 7 ore franking, as required for the following principal 
services : 


Local Inland (Denmark) 
Letters 5 ore to 7 ore unchanged at 10 ore 
Cards 3 ore to 5 ore 5 ore to 7 ore 
Printed Matter 3 ore to 5 ore 4 ore to 7 ore 


In the latter part of December 1918, it became quite clear to the postal 
authorities in Thorshavn that available supplies of low denomination postage 
stamps would be wholly insufficient to last until supplies of the new 7 ore stamps 
could possible reach the islands. A telegram to this effect was therefore dis- 
patched to Copenhagen and the seriousness of the situation was brought to the 
attention of the central authorities. On January 1, 1919 a cable was received 
in Thorshavn, ordering the bisecting of available 4 ore stamps, which Copen- 
hagen thought, would tide the Faroe postal services over until new supplies 
arrived, Fig. 1. By that time, however, supplies at the Thorshavn Post Office 
had dropped to such a low level that even this extreme measure promised no 
relief. Immediately another telegram was sent from Thorshavn to Copenhagen 
asking the postal authorities there to postpone all rate increases for the Faroe 
Islands until February 1, 1919. The situation grew worse by the hour, so to 
speak, and before Thorshavn even received an answer to this request, the Post 
Office was forced to release bisected 4 ore stamps to the public. And, finally on 
January 5, 1919, when a reply from Copenhagen arrived, it advised Postmaster 
R. K. Pilgaard that no postponement of rate increase could be granted. How- 
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ever, as an additional emergency measure, Copenhagen ordered the Thorshavn 
Post Office to cut the printed stamp impressions from 4 ore newspaper wrappers 
and bisect them for use as 2 ore stamps, Fig. 2. Thus, two different bisects were 
created. 


Stamp Shortage Serious 


The following inventory of complete sheets of stamps and packets of 
wrappers in stock at the Thorshavn Post Office at various dates before and after 
the new rates went into effect, will show just how serious the situation really 
was: 


11:20 A.M. 5:00 A.M. 3:55 P.M. 12:45 P.M. Evening 
Dee. 22, 1918 Jan. 1, 1919 Jan. 2 Jan. 10 Jan. 23 


1 ore 37 10 6 0 100 
2 ore 28 3 1 0 200 
3 ore 23 2 1 ? 100 
4 ore 11 11 5 2or3 
5 ore 460 ? ? 
7 ore 0 0 0 0 1000 
4 wrappers H 74 ? 0 0 


Sheets of 100 stamps—Packets of 25 wrappers 


That nothing else could have been done during those hectic days, is clear. 
Enough 5 ore stamps were on hand for any emergency, and ways had to be found 


Kroner #4 Ore, 


Fig. 2. Bisected 4 ore newspaper-wrapper impression, cut out and used as 
2 ore stamp. This cover contained a shipment of Kr. 1,000 in cash. It dis- 
plays the required basic postage of 7 ore plus 20 ore money-letter-fee, and is 
addressed to the Faroe Bank in Thorshavn. Originating in Fuglefjford (popula- 
tion ca. 600), the communities’ collection point postmark is very light. 
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Fig. 3. Cover from Solmundefjord (population ca. 150) to the 

Thorshavn Drugstore. The ungummed bisect is held to the cover by 

the overlapping 5 ore stamp. The Thorshavn post office cancelled 

this letter upon arrival there, as was required for all mail posted at 
collection points. 


to supply additional 2 ore in postage stamps. The above listed inventory proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that no 7 ore postage in sufficient quantities could 
possibly be supplied by conventional means. It is safe to assume that at this 
point, postal authorities in Copenhagen remembered the remedies taken, when 
a similar emergency arose in the Danish West Indies in 1903. At that time, 
the bisecting of 4 ore stamps was ordered and proved to be sufficient to over- 
come the temporary shortage. With the next ship not due at Thorshavn before 


January 23, Copenhagen simply had no other way out, but to revert to the 
same measure. 


Another point taken into consideration might have been the fact that the 
creation of surcharged stamps would invite considerable interest in philatelic 
ecireles. As it turned out, Copenhagen was quite right, the use of bisects went 
almost unnoticed outside the islands, if for no other reason than for the simple 
fact that basically no new stamp came into being. 


Distribution Controlled 


According to official records and available pieces of mail, the bisected 4 ore 
STAMPS were used for the first time on January 3, 1919, and the bisected 
WRAPPERS on January 6, 1919. The staff at the Thorshavn Post Office were 
ordered by the postmaster to bisect the stamps and wrapper impressions and 
affix them to the mail IN PERSON, thus, no unused bisects were supposed to 
be handed over to the public at Thorshavn. The same rule was supposed to 
apply to the other offices in the islands, but it is not at all certain that it was 
always observed. The object was, of course, to conserve the very limited sup- 
plies by preventing hoarding and ‘‘philatelic’’ misuse. Many private persons 
in the Islands, however, had supplies of 4 ore stamps on hand and it was per- 
fectly in order for the individual owner to create bisects from these, and it was 
done quite frequently. 


No record has been preserved of the number of 4 ore stamps and wrappers 
that were in stock at the smaller postal offices in the Faroes at the beginning of 
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January, 1919; nor, of course, is it known how many copies were in private 
hands. However, we do know that between January 2 and 23, 800 or 900 4 ore 
stamps and 1,850 4 ore wrappers were withdrawn from Thorshavn’s reserve 
stocks. A few of these may have been used intact, but the great majority were 
undoubtedly bisected and formed the main supply, giving around 1600 to 1800 
bisected stamps and about 3,700 bisected wrappers. 


Wrapper Bisects Outnumber Stamps 


These figures indicate that originally the wrapper bisects greatly out- 
numbered the stamp bisects, yet today the latter are by far the commoner of the 
two. The reason for this is that the stamps were properly gummed and re- 
mained attached to their covers, whereas the wrapper cut-outs were not gummed 
and had to be stuck on with whatever sort of makeshift adhesive was available 
The result of this was that the wrapper bisects often fell off in transit and so 
were lost to collectors! Covers exist from which it is quite clear that the bisects 
had fallen off and had been stuck on again. And there are others to which the 
bisect is attached simply by being overlapped by the ordinary 5 ore adhesive 
stamp, Fig. 3. 


Record Incomplete 


To this date, it has been impossible to establish for certain how many postal 
units in the islands actually made use of bisects. No complete collection is in 
existence at this time, as a matter of fact, only a small fraction of the possible 
cancellations are accounted for. These are for bisected stamps: Thorshavn, 
Trangisvaag, Vaag, and the collection points of Kvalbo, Skaale and Vestman- 


Fig. 4. Embossed 5 ore postal stationery with additional bisected 

wrapper-impression. This is one of the three known copies and was 

mailed from Sandevaag (population ca. 375) to the Thorshavn 
Drugstore. 
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Fig. 5. This cover is the only one on record, mailed to a foreign 

country, with bisected stamps attached. The four 5 ore stamps 

were sufficient to prepay postage to England, bisects were added for 
philatelic purpose only. 


havn. Bisected WRAPPERS on cover are known from Thorshavn, Klaksvig, 
Trangisvaag, Vaag, and the collection points of Ejde, Fuglefjord, Kirke, 
Kvalbo, Kvivig, Midvaag, Saltangeraa, Sandevaag, Skaale, Solmundefjord, 
Tofte and Vestmanhavn. There can be no doubt that additional point-cancella- 
tions existed and might still be hidden in someone’s collection. Whenever such 
may come to light, they will be duly recorded. 


Dates of Legitimate Use Established 


Concerning the dates of legitimate use of both kinds of bisects, such have 
been found January 3—the first day—and January 6, respectively, right down 
the line, with a very few exceptions. One cover is on record, received at Thor- 
shavn (from Solmundefjord) as late as February 2. Considering the lack of 
transportation and prevailing weather conditions, mail from one point in the 
islands to another could take as long as a week. Complicating the situation 
further, as far as franking of bisects AFTER January 24 is concerned, is the 
fact that it took a few days to distribute the newly arrived 7 ore stamps to all 
outlying districts. Records of distribution dates in reference to individual 
collection points have not been kept at any time. 


As indicated before, bisects were intended for use mainly on envelopes, in 
combination with regular 5 ore stamps. In collectors’ hands are, however, a 
very few other interesting combinations. In addition to postal cards, three 
pieces of embossed postal stationery have been found with an added bisected 4 
ore wrapper, Fig. 4, and two envelopes with multiple use of bisects. The latter 


are purely philatelic, manufactured against all prevailing regulations, Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 6. The most controversial of ali Faroe items. Not authorized, 
but nevertheless forwarded and delivered without postage due 
collected. This is the only TRl-sected copy known at this time. 
Mailed from Viderejde, carried to the nearest branch-post office at 
Klaksvig (Jan. 17, 1919) it was in Thorshavn on Jan. 24, 1919, 
according to the arrival postmark on the reverse of this cover. 


Before closing this article, one very interesting ‘‘oddity’’ merits mention. 
Two small communities in the islands, Kirke (ca. 120) and Viderejde (ca. 240), 
Fig. 6, supposedly ran out of wrappers and stamps altogether. The usual way 
of handling such emergencies was to forward a letter with a 5 ore stamp 
attached, plus 2 ore in cash. The receiving post office then would supply the 
missing postage. For reasons still clouded in mystery, a rather peculiar innova- 
tion took place. The two local officials in charge of mail TRI-sected available 5. 
ore stamps and reported at a later date that less than 25 pieces of mail from 
each point were serviced in such a manner. At no time was the tri-secting of 
5 ore stamps authorized or officially permitted and mail carrying such adhesives 
should not have passed through at all! Due to circumstances, however, the 
Thorshavn postmaster sympathized with the people of these communities, know- 
ing very well the predicament they were in—if they really had run out of 
stamps, as they claimed they did. He therefore accepted the small number of 
pieces of mail with tri-sects used for franking, in spite of the illegality of same. 

Only one single cover of the tri-sects is known, at this time, from each 
collection point. The Kirke cover is badly damaged and the one from Viderejde 
is in this writer’s collection, Fig. 6. 

In econelusion, I would like to thank Roland King-Farlow, of London, 
England, who has made an exhaustive study of Faroese postal history and who 
has furnished me with much of the information contained in this article. 
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GREAT BRITAIN-FRANCE 


Preliminary Negotiations Leading to the 
Anglo-French Postal Convention of 1843 


By MARGARET M. and ERNST M. COHN 


Following is a brief account of the sequence of events that made pos- 
sible the publication of this document in the “Postal History Journal’’. 


In 1951, I became curious about certain transit markings on letters 
sent from the Danish West Indies to France. The examples in my possession 
date from 1845 to 1856. The red or orange markings, on the fronts of the 
folded letters, are in plain rectangular boxes and arranged in two lines. 
The first line reads ‘‘COLONIES,”’ the second line “&c. ART. 12.”’ or ‘“‘&c. 
ART. 13’; in one case the second line reads simply “ART. 13.” 

A casual inquiry in the course of correspondence with Michael Miller 
of Baltimore drew the reply that this marking referred to the Anglo- 
French postal convention of 1843. 

Shortly thereafter, I learned that Clifford de Kusel of Stroud, England, 
specialized in philatelic literature, I believe, as a sideline. Mr. de Kusel 
purchased for me a copy of the 1843 treaty, of the document translated 
below, and of the articles of execution of the treaty. The last two docu- 
ments are in French. In July, 1952, Mr. de Kusel wrote me that “my 
French agent had to make frequent journeys or rather his typist did at the 
convenience of the authorities and altogether it was a fairly costly job. 
Photostat copies were out of the question. Of course, the whole thing had 
to be carefully checked when finished.” 

Early in 1955 I offered all three parts to Robson Lowe for publication 
in “The Philatelist and Postal Historian’. Mr. Lowe accepted the English 
portion only which he published in this Journal, Volume 23, No. 9, June 
1957 to Volume 24, No. 4, January 1958. The printed version contains 
only minor errors as follows: Volume 24, Number 4, January 1958, Page 
101, continues with “Chapter V—Newspapers and Printed Papers, § 1— 
International Newspapers and Printed Papers.” 

My wife and I have now translated the document reproduced below 
and, if demand warrants, will translate the Articles of Execution for 
publication in a subsequent issue of the ‘‘Postal History Journal’’. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernst M. Cohn 
1258 South Taylor Street 
Arlington 4, Virginia 


REPORT 
TO THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


by Mr. Dusost 
Chief of the Mail Service of the Post Office 
Ministry, on Mission at London 


London, April 3, 1843. 
Mister Minister : 

The mission with which you entrusted me and the Minister of Finance is 
coming to a close: The Count de Sainte-Aulaire, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord 
Lowther today signed the Postal Convention which was being negotiated at 
London since September of last year. It now remains for me and Colonel 
Maberly, Secretary of the Post Office, to work out the details and arrangements 
for executing this convention; we are already busy with this task so that the 


people of both countries may take advantage of the new postal arrangements 
by next June Ist. 


| 


As you know, Mr. Minister, I have been able to keep you informed only of 
the almost daily incidents that have arisen since the opening of negotiations. 
I believe now is the time to discuss, at least as concerns their physical and 
financial effects, the motives and ideas which, inspired by His Majesty, have 
guided his Government and his Ambassador in this enterprise. Count de Sainte- 
Aulaire approves of my purpose. I shall, therefore, try to fill this void. 

Although the French mails were established about the middle of the 15th 
century and connections with various continental states came shortly thereafter, 
nearly 200 years elapsed before regular postal relationships were started be- 
tween France and Great Britain. As proof of the existence of these relations we 
find in the royal archives a deeree of the Council of May 12, 1644, determining 
the fee to be collected in France on letters from England. 


A postal convention which does not exist any more but is referenced in 
subsequent ones must have been concluded in 1670. This treaty must thus have 
preceded by two years the reorganization of the French mails and establishment 
of the ‘‘Ferme’’ (?) under the administration of Monsieur de Louvois. 

Since that time a new convention has been concluded every time when con- 
nections between the two countries were re-established after a war. There were 
four in a century, dated June 21, 1698, November 2, 1713, August 4, 1784, and 
May 16, 1802. This last convention corresponds to the treaty of Amiens and 
did not last long. I am mistaken—in May, 1814, postal communications between 
the two countries were re-established by tacit agreement and apparently on the 
basis of the 1802 convention. 


But, Mr. Minister, at the time of its conclusion this convention already 
lagged behind the state of civilization and commerce as well as the mutual needs 
of both countries. It shows almost no difference from the preceding conventions 
and contains the same imperfections and obstacles which might be said to have 
been devised more to restrain than to facilitate public communication by mail 
between both countries. 


Re-establishment of general peace brought people-to-people communication 
on the continent on a level commensurate with the needs of commerce and social 
progress. France, eager to rejuvenate its obsolete agreement with all its neigh- 
bors in this spirit, apparently was unable to improve its postal relations with 
England even in 1830. 

An attempt was made in 1833. To be sure, the treaty of June 14 gave both 
countries daily and faster service between Calais and Dover by steamer, but it 
left everything else on the old basis. 


Under these rules, the public could send letters from one country to the 
other only by prepayment of postage to the frontier; merchant ships, acting as 
packets of the respective postal administrations, were of no help for transporting 
and exchanging correspondence originating from or destined for overseas. Each 
post office had successively increased the special territorial postage, which hit 
letters sent from one country to the other. I won’t mention a host of other 
imperfections and obstacles resulting from this state of affairs, such as the im- 
possibility for our coastal towns on the Channel to communicate with England 
for a coastal distance of 150 leagues except by way of Calais and Dover: for 
both countries to exchange, at low cost, daily papers and periodicals devoted 
to art and science, as is permitted in all continental mails; and all printed 
matter so useful to and frequently used in commerce. In 1836 new negotiations 
led to the treaty of March 30th. It finally permitted mailing letters from one 
country to the other without prepayment; postage was reduced, but not enough 
to let international correspondence flow freely. Exchange of overseas mail, 
transported by the royal navies or merchant vessels of both countries, was per- 
mitted but at an excessive rate on the part of England; exchange of papers, but 
only daily papers, was also granted at moderate charges. 
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Neverthless, Mr. Minister, these timid reforms did not satisfy commerce en- 
tirely. Postage, particularly for letters, was still intolerable; and all kinds of 
fraudulent means that favor frequent communications across the Channel have 
been and are being used successfully to avoid the high postage of both countries. 

As I already noted in one of my earlier reports to Your Excellency, the 
King himself recognized its imperfections and foresaw its effects even upon 
ratification of the treaty of March 30, 1836. At that time, His Majesty ex- 
pressed great regret that it had not been possible to lower international postage 
to an equitable and rational level by common agreement so as to let all classes 
of society have the widest use of the mails of both countries. 

The convention which Count de Sainte-Aulaire, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord 
Lowther have just concluded happily embodies the wish and thought of His 
Majesty. International postage has been lowered considerably and in almost 
equal proportion on both sides. At no time since the start of our postal rela- 
tions with England have these fees been less. 

Sacrifices on both sides also led to reduced fees on correspondence in transit 
or from overseas. 

Many other advantages resulted for both countries from applications of this 
convention to no less important matters. I shall enumerate them in order while 
quickly reviewing the main stipulations of this treaty by chapters. 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


One of the greatest inconveniences during the life-time of the convention of 
1802 was the bad provision which forced convergence of all correspondence from 
both sides, France and England, to a single route, that is, Calais and Dover. 
This resulted in serious obstacles to commerce generally but particularly that of 
the ports on our coast that face England. Calais and Boulogne are only some 
dozen hours away from London via the Thames by privately owned packets. 
Yet the official freight routes of the two administrations double the time for 
sending a letter from these two ports to London. Private ships leave every 
day, and almost always at more convenient hours for commercial correspondence 
than those fixed for the departure of official ships. But private ships, according 
to the convention of 1836, may only transport and exchange local corre- 
spondence. 

Dieppe and Le Havre are some dozen and 15 hours from London, respee- 
tively, by private steamship and railroad that connects London with Brighton 
and Southampton. There, too, merchant shipping is very active. Almost all 
the time there are six weekly departures from Havre to Southampton; but only 
local letters can be sent by this means. 36 hours would suffice to receive a 
reply at Havre to a letter that had been sent to London, whereas, today, four 
whole days are needed because of the detours to which the inquiry and the 
answer are subjected by passing through Calais. 

Our relationships with the islands of Jersey and Guernsey are still worse; 
they are not protected by any international agreement or government-to-govern- 
ment understanding. Only the convention of June 14, 1833 seems to recognize 
and tolerate these relationships, but it does not formalize them at all. 

Since 1837 our packets from the Levant have chosen Malta as the dividing 
line for the regions declared suspect by sanitary regulations and those where 
navigation has a clean bill of health. For its part, England maintains at the 
same location two packet routes, one leaving every month from Falmouth and 
touching Gibraltar; the other also leaving every month from Marseilles and 
Alexandria, which is used for transporting mail from the East Indies passing 
through France. These various combinations make Malta very important today 
as regards postal relationships in Mediterranean waters. Many travellers are 
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detained there for a quarantine of 25 days. Until now these travellers have 
been deprived of any means of corresponding with Europe or with their coun- 
tries of departure by the absence of any covering agreement between France 
and England. 

The new convention, Mr. Minister, covers these various needs; it meets 
them as well and as liberally as possible. Chapter I designates the post offices 
which can henceforth exchange correspondence between or through the two 
countries. It increases, at least as much as seems necessary at this time, com- 
munications which commerce has been asking for, for a long time, between the 
ports of Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and Le Havre, on one hand, and London, 
Dover, Brighton, and Southampton, on the other. Your Excellency will see, in 
the following chapter, how the normal combination of official and private 
packets, between Calais and Dover, completely satisfies, in all respects, the com- 
mercial interests which have suffered for so long. 


CHAPTER II 
EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE 


In this chapter the cofivention defines and regulates the physical means by 
which the respective administrations will operate the transport and exchange 
of correspondence between and through our countries. 

The points of contact of the two post offices are divided into three regions: 
1) The Channel which includes the whole length of our coast between Calais 
and Le Havre, 2) the coasts of Normandy and the Bretagne including also the 
isles of Jersey and Guernsey, 3) the waters of the Mediterranean. 

As concerns the Channel, article 4 of the convention recognizes that the 
principal exchange of correspondence will continue to take place between Calais 
and Dover. England will have 6 departures per week to France; France will 
send its mail to England daily. This difference in the number of departures is 
explained by the custom and even the laws of England which consecrate Sunday 
to absolute rest. 


Article 7 for the first time permits mail to be carried on this route by state- 
owned and private ships, chartered by the state. The convention of June 14, 
1833, had expressly excluded those ships that were not owned by the state. 


The new convention retains the stipulations of the convention of June 14 
concerning exemptions and shipping and harbor rights as well as honors and 
privileges assured to packets of both administrations, by giving them the status 
of warships. They are now extended to all ships, without distinction, which 
earry mail between Calais and Dover. This progress was made possible by 
modifications of the English law since 1833. 

The negotiators have also retained that stipulation of the convention of 
June, 1833, which provides, in case of war between the two nations, that their 
official packets shall continue navigation without hindrance until one of the 
governments gives notice of the cessation of their service. Retention of this 
important clause may include the germ of a wholesome revolution in the mail 
system of all law-abiding nations. It was extended by the convention of 1843 
to include not only all packets sailing the channel but also those used for the 
same service in the Mediterranean. One may hope that war will not interrupt 
their peaceful missions any more, at least not suddenly. France has already 
given an example of observing this principle during the brief hostilities in 1838 
between France and the Republic of Mexico. 

Articles 12, 13, and 14 of the same chapter insure communications between 
those French and British offices the mail for which has to pass through the 
channel, including Jersey and Guernsey; these communications are maintained 
by private packets when no government facilities are available. 
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I should mention here to Your Excellency that the new convention makes 
the post office of Havre a very important exchange point for France and Great 
Britain. This office now serves for correspondence between England and our 
departments Ouest and part of Midi during the navigation season. This corre- 
spondence thus gains valuable time by avoiding the present detour via Paris. 
The improvement is all the more important because of the frequent exchange 
of mails between these departments and the two American continents and the 
West Indies, routes on which the British Post Office maintains regular packets 
which have been used by French commerce for correspondence with these 
countries. 


I pass quickly over the articles concerning the means of exchanging corre- 
spondence between the two post offices in the Mediterranean area. I mention 
briefly that we will use to best advantage the packets maintained on this sea 
by both administrations; and, as concerns the transport of correspondence in 
transit, I mention only the advantages which France and England will harvest 
from the organization and the agreement reached between these services. 


CHAPTER III 
POSTAGE OF INTERNATIONAL LETTERS 


All postal conventions, based on contracts of exchange, have a goal of 
regulating the transmission of international correspondence which is not always 
easy to attain—that is, the balancing of accounts of the contracting states. This 
objective means finding an exact balance for the average revenue from a con- 
sideration of the fees and of the comparable areas of the territories in which 
the two post offices operate. This led to postage fees that were different from 
fees charged for purely national letters. 

But, this weighting of fees works to the detriment of the users of the mails 
by increasing the fees for foreign letters out of proportion with respect to the 
fees for letters within the country; it is far from profitable to the post offices of 
both countries; and it alters the source of this revenue. The history of our 
tariffs with England and the results of their long-time use have given us a most 
eonvincing proof of this, as I shall show. 


In 1710, the postage for a letter from London to Dover was only threepence 
or 30 centimes, whereas the fee for a letter from France over the same route 
was ninepence or 90 centimes, a surtax of sixpence or 60 centimes. 


As new and increased fees came into effect within England, the surtax of 
sixpence was always added to letters destined for or coming from France. Thus 
the minimum fee for a letter addressed from London to France kept on in- 


creasing until it reached the exorbitant sum of 14 pence or Fr. 1.40 for the 
British portion of the trip. 


Long before 1710, we in France established special fees for our corre- 
spondence with England, equivalent in their amounts to the British tariffs. I 
have already cited the decree of the Council of May 12, 1644. This decree fixes 
the postage of British letters to Paris at 10 sous. Yet the internal rate from 
Calais to Paris was only 4 sous. This surtax of 6 sous indicates the existence 
of a system of reprisals which continued from then on. The internal fee for a 
letter from England to Paris which was 10 sous from 1644 to 1758 was increased 
to Fr. 1 by the new tariff of 1759, to Fr. 1.20 in 1827, and the law of July 4, 
1829, added another 30 centimes of surtax. 


Thus the two post offices increased the postage of a simple letter from 
London to Paris as follows: for the French postage Fr. 1.50; for the British 
postage Fr. 1.40; a total of Fr. 2.90. 


But, Mr. Minister, this postage which was already exorbitant became in- 
tolerable by the compounding of the British tariff which doubled or even tripled 
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the postage for any letter of the slightest overweight. Thus insertion of two 
‘‘lettres de change’’ (?), the weight of which would ordinarily not exceed two 
grams, tripled the British postage. Your Excellency will get an idea of the 
results of this system from the following two examples of correspondence be- 
tween different points of France and England. 


First example: A letter from London to Paris containing two ‘‘lettres de 
change’’, which today costs only single postage, was—British postage Fr. 4.50, 
French postage Fr. 1.50, total Fr. 5.70 (sic). The convention of March 30, 
1836 reduced this postage to Fr. 2.00. The new convention cuts this in half. A 
simple letter from London to Paris costs only Fr. 1.00. 

Second example: A single letter from Dublin to Marseille cost—British 
postage Fr. 8.10, French postage Fr. 2.00, total Fr. 10.10. The convention of 
1836 reduced this to Fr. 4.30, the English postal reform of 1840 reduced it to 
Fr. 3.00, and now it costs only Fr. 1.60. 


I don’t want to load this report with details already known to Your 
Excellency or that would uselessly divert your attention from the solution— 
after long debates—of the important and difficult question of fixing inter- 
national rates. Even thongh the weighting of tariffs had not been rigorously 
applied, one cannot deny that the sacrifices by both governments did not go to 
the limit of the legitimate interests of commerce and the public. 

Considering only the financial effects of the British reductions since 1836 
on the postage of international letters exchanged between Britain and France, 
here are the amounts by which the British government lowered its revenues: 


First reduction, convention of March 30, 1836 —................. Fr. 330,000 
Second reduction, postal reform of 1840 —.......02..2.-...- 300,000 
Third reduction, this convention —...................... es 639,000 

Fr. 1,269.000 


As for France, our rates were lower than the British rates when the two 
governments convened for the first time to mutually lower them. Your 
Excellency can see that we did not have to make as great a sacrifice to lower 
them to the limits determined by the new convention. Here are the reductions 
made since 1836 on postage rates for international letters exchanged with 
England : 


First reduction, convention of March 30, 1836 _.....00.000.. Fr. 225,000 
Seeond reduction, this convention 671.000 


The examples given in the following two tables show the influence of these 
reductions on the postage of international letters exchanged between the two 
countries. 


TABLE 1.—British Reductions of Postage on Letters to and from France, 
1836 to 1843. 


Postage Rates Percentage reduction of 
Before 1836- 1840- Thiscon- 1843 rate compared with 
1836 1839 1842 vention Before 1836- 1840- 


City pence pence pence pence 1836 1839 1842 
London 14 10 10 5 65 50 50 
Birmingham 21 17 10 5 77 71 50 
Dublin 27 23 10 5 82 79 50 
Edinburgh 26 22 10 5 81 78 50 
Liverpool 23 19 10 5 79 74 50 
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TABLE 2.—French Reductions of Postage on Letters to and from England, 


1836 to 1843. 


Postage Rates Percentage reduction of 

Before 1836- This con- 1843 rate compared with 

City 1836 1842 vention Before 1836 1836-1842 
Paris 1.50 1.00 0.50 66 50 
Rouen 1.10 0.90 0.50 55 45 
Nantes 1.70 1.20 0.80 53 33 
Bordeaux 1.90 1.40 1.00 43 29 
Marseille 2.00 1.50 1.10 45 27 


I think, Mr. Minister, that these two tables need no commentary. The small 
number of examples shown from among the most important cities of both 
countries shows the progressive decrease of postage fees since 1836 and the per- 
centage decrease, always greater in England, which occurred each time. 


I should also mention to Your Excellency before finishing this review of 
Chapter III that correspondence from the departments of the Ouest and part 
of the Midi from France to Great Britain and vice versa must pass through 
LeHavre for nine months of the year, according to the new convention. There- 
fore, the postage on these letters will be lowered in proportion to the distance 
of the French post office from LeHavre. Thus the postage on letters from 
Rouen, Nantes, and Bordeaux, shown in the preceding table as 50 centimes, 80 
centimes, and Fr. 1.00, will be 30, 60, and 90 centimes when these letters can be 
sent via LeHavre instead of via Calais. 


Finally, I mentioned that at no time was our postage on letters to or from 
England lower than according to the new convention. The table below will 
prove this to Your Excellency. 


Postage for letters from England to France, Franes 


via Cal- 

ais or via 

Boulogne LeHavre 
City 1644 1703 1759 1827 1833 1836 1843 
Paris 0.50 050 1.00 120 1.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 
Rouen 0.30 030 100 110 21.10 += «0.90 0.50 0.40 
Nantes ? 0:75: 3.40 0.80 0.60 
Bordeaux ? 1500.14 1.00 0.90 
Marseille ? 110... 1.66. $140: 1.10 1.10 


I now come to Chapter IV. 


CHAPTER IV 
TRANSIT OF FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


France is an almost indispensable intermediary for transmitting mail be- 
tween England and its possessions. This is so because of its geographic posi- 
tion and because of its good and manifold postal relationships with all the con- 
tinental European countries. The packets and the postal establishments which 
we have been maintaining since 1837 in the Mediterranean area have strength- 


ened our role in this exchange. Our trans-atlantic packets have made it even 
more active and powerful. 


On its part, England offers to our commerce many and valuable means for 


corresponding with almost all countries of the globe by regular packets which 
support its merchant marine. 
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Chapter IV of the convention pools, so to speak, all these means for the 
profit not only of the subjects of the two countries but in the interest also of 
other countries that use these combined means for transporting the mails of 
their nationals. 

To make this vast postal network more accessible to commerce, France and 
England resolved to lower their maritime transit postage at least to the level 
of their mutual international postage. I shall shortly indicate to Your Ex- 
eelleney some of the results of this intelligent sacrifice as concerns overseas 
postage rates. 

Another important point settled satisfactorily by the convention and in- 
eluded in the chapter on transit mail is continuation of transit in sealed pouches 
through France of considerable correspondence exchanged between England and 
the East Indies. These conditions were already covered by a supplementary 
eonvention concluded at Paris in 1839. 

The reciprocal advantages are thus not purely financial: We have obligated 
ourselves to speed up this correspondence ; we shall soon have still greater speeds 
among all the continental states because of the railroad which will cross our 
territory from the north to the Midi; and the fee for transit will be reduced. 

I cannot enumerate in detail—without exceeding the limits of this report, 
Mr. Minister—the effects of these new and varied combinations which the con- 
vention permits for facilitating passage and transport of foreign correspondence 
by the combined French and British mails. I shall limit myself to a few 
examples, chosen from the point of view of the time taken and the fees charged 
for such correspondence. 

As concerns time, here are some remarkable results: 

A letter from Constantinople to one of the British possessions in North 
America can be sent prepaid or not, as desired, and will arrive at its destination 
in 34 days. The distance covered is at least 2400 leagues. Trips on the Mediter- 
ranean between Constantinople and Marseilles are made by our packets every 
ten days; those on the Atlantic between Liverpool and Halifax, once a week. 

A letter from Boston to Havre, via Liverpool, can arrive in two weeks. The 
distance is at least 1700 leagues; service is weekly. 

Finally, a letter from Bombay addressed to Paris arrives in 30 days via the 
monthly service through the Red Sea. I shall now review the stipulations con- 
cerning transmission of newspapers and printed matter covered in Chapter V. 


CHAPTER V 
NEWSPAPERS AND PRINTED PAPERS 


Your Excellency will recall that daily papers published in France and Eng- 
land were mailable at reduced rates from one country to the other only since th 
eonvention of March 30, 1836. 

Today, thanks to these concessions which were granted so belatedly, Eng- 
land sends almost 730,000 dailies to France per year, and France sends 350,000 
to England. 

But the convention of 1836 had limited this permission specifically to daily 
papers which in England are called newspapers. All other publications, includ- 
ing periodicals, which are not called daily papers (not strictly newspapers) 
have thus far been excluded from the benefits of this earlier convention. 

As you know, Mr. Minister, for several years we have requested in vain 
that reviews and other periodicals, published and circulated in both countries as 
brochures, be admitted and exchanged at moderate rates. Your Excellency has 
recently strengthened this request by an argument which appears unanswerable, 
namely ‘‘that the exchange of these literary and scientific publications has no 


less interest for both peoples than the exchange of political publications of the 
daily press’’. 
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Only toward the end of negotiations were we able to overcome the reluc- 
tance of the British postal administration which feared that these publications, 
almost innumerable in England, would invade and encumber its means of trans- 
port which are already overburdened quite often by newspapers. The number 
of daily papers sent from London by the Post Office increases by 125,000 to 
150,000 every day. 

The principle of admission and exchange of periodicals between both coun- 
tries is expressed in the convention. Although conditions for their transporta- 
tion in England are not as good as ours for some of these publications, because 
of their weight or the number of pages, it may be hoped that, because of the 
liberal attitude which the British have constantly shown during these negotia- 
tions, their postage will be lowered to the French postage level after they have 
had sufficient experience to assure themselves that transportation of these 
publications does not entail the inconvenience they feared. 

A similar exclusion had been made of commercial publications such as stock 
exchange reports and price lists of merchandise which are sent through the 
French mails at a very low rate. This exclusion was removed by the conven- 
tion, and sending of this printed matter from one country to the other is now 
subject only to legitimate formalities and restrictions. 

The other stipulations of Chapter V need not be explained. 


CHAPTER VI 
VARIOUS REGULATIONS 


Of all stipulations contained in this last chapter, the only one that needs to 
be called to Your Excellency’s attention is that concerning the duration of the 
eonvention. According to article 88 this convention is validated for five years; 
at the end of this term it will remain in force for another five years, and so on, 
unless notification to the contrary should be made by either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, one year before the expiration of each period. 

* * 


To sum up I shall present what I call the balance sheet of the convention, 
that is, an account of the amounts by which the revenues of both countries will 
be affected because of the lowering of postage rates and the proportion by which 
the public of each country will profit from this decrease. 


I shall first list the number of letters exchanged annually as well as their 
principal origins. 
International letters at present are: 


{1) Letters from France to England 482,000) 
(2) Letters from England to France .. 547,000) 1,029,000 


The number of letters in transit is estimated at: 


(1) Letters exchanged between continental countries and England) 


(2) Letters exchanged by the same means between England and the) 
(3) Letters exchanged between overseas countries and France via) 908,000 
(4) Letters exchanged between overseas countries and England via) 


Total annual exchange of letters 1,937,000 
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I now list the postage rates and transit fees presently applicable to these 
letters in both countries, comparing them with those fixed by the new convention. 
I start with France : 


Current Revenues Produced (Franes) 


(1) Paid by nationals (Territorial fees —............ 1,339,000) 
(Transit fees paid ) 1,539,000) 
(to England .................... 200,000) ) 2,344,000 
(2) Paid by England for transit fees 805,000) 
From which deduct transit fees paid to England 200,000 
Which reduces actual receipts to 2,144,000 
Reduced Revenues Produced 
(1) Paid by nationals (Territorial fees _.......... 710,000) 
(Transit fees paid ) 810,000) 
(to England .................. 100,000) ) 1,271,000 
(2) Paid by England for transit fees —........................ 461,000) 
From which deduct transit fees paid to England 100,000 


Which reduces annual receipts to 


1,171,000 


This shows that postal income in France will be diminished by about Fr. 
973,000 per year because of the new convention. 


Now for England: 
Current Revenues Produced (Franes) 


(1) Paid by nationals (Territorial fees .............. 2,399,000) 
(Transit fees paid ) 3,204,000) 
(2) Paid by France for transit fees -... 200,000 ) 
From which deduct transit fees paid to France 805,000 
Which reduces actual receipts to ile Ke 2,599,000 
Reduced Revenues Produced 
(1) Paid by nationals (Territorial fees —.......... 1,472,000) 
(Transit fees paid ) 1,933,000) 
(2) Paid by France for transit fees —.....................2.-..------- 100,000) 
From which deduct transit fees paid to Franee ..........................- 461,000 
Which reduces annual receipts to -................... ... 1,572,000 


Thus the revenues of the British Post Office will be diminished by about 
Fr. 1,027,000 as a result of the same convention. 

The British loss, therefore, exceeds the French loss by Fr. 54,000 per year. 

The following tabulation shows in what proportion the nationals of both 
countries will profit from the sacrifice of their governments by this convention. 


Our subjects will gain: 


(1) On international letter postage —.........00..... Fr. 579,000 
(2) On overseas letter postage reimbursed to the British —............. 80,000 
Total Fr. 659,000 
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The British public will gain: 


(1) On the fee for international letters Fr. 597,000 
(2) On that for letters in transit through France 
(Continental letters 526.000 ) 
Total Fr. 1,271,000 


Your Excellency will note that, although the losses to the two governments 
are approximately equal, British benefits will exceed those of our subjects by 
Fr. 612,000. This results from two evident causes: the first is that France 
transports for British accounts a hundred times as many letters as England 
transports for French accounts. Thus the reduction in transit fees is naturally 
much larger for the British public than for our nationals. The second cause 
is that the reduction of postage in British territory affects both the international 
letters exchanged between both countries and the foreign letters passing through 
France. 

Nevertheless, the advantage which seems to be favoring the British over 
us and which results from different situations will in effeet become a profit to 
the French treasury. That is because no doubt the lowering in the United King- 
dom of the fee on foreign letters transported by our post office for the account 
of the British post office will mean an increase in the number of such letters 
and hence an increase in revenue which our post office will receive from their 
transit. 

I think, Mr. Minister, that this discussion of the effects of the new con- 
vention on the revenues of both countries would not be complete if I did not 
mention the concessions from which the public has benefited every time a wise 
reform of international postage rates has been made. 

The table below shows, as precisely as possible, the relief granted to French 
and English commerce over a period of seven years in the form of reduced 
postage on letters exchanged between both countries. 


Amounts (Franes) in 


Dates when relief was granted France England 
Convention of March 30, 1836 225,000 ~° 450,000 
Tax Reform Bill of 1840 600,000 
Present convention 973,000 1,027,000 
Totals 1,198,000 2,077,000 
Excess loss to England 879,000 


This table shows even more clearly the long distance that England had to 
go in 1836 to lower the foreign postage rates of the Post Office to the level of 
those of the continental mails, and that the sacrifice which their government 
just made still does not suffice to match, in certain respects, our moderate fees. 

In effect we had to renounce, not without regret, the hope of having the 
British Government agree to immediate abolition of the differential postage 
which is applied to letters from India going through France, a territorial post- 
age three or four times as high as that charged for letters sent by way of 
Falmouth. The ‘‘Post Office’’ stated that levelling of the two rates would re- 
sult in a loss of revenue to them of about Fr. 900,000, a loss which the present 
British state of finances could not support. 

This is perhaps the only imperfection one can see in the new postal con- 
vention, and even that affects not so much French interests as it does British 
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commercial interests which are forced by this differential postage to send most 
of their mail from India via Falmouth, which increases by at least four days 
the transit time between England and Egypt. (Translator’s note: There is 
a footnote reference 1 indicated in the text but no such footnote is given in the 
copy available to me.) 

But even with this fault, which may be corrected in time, you will un- 
doubtedly be pleased to know, Mr. Minister, of the good will of the British 
negotiators. Despite the shortcoming and the fact that their finances are pres- 
ently strained, to which the postal reform of 1840 may have contributed, the 
negotiators have warmly espoused the cause of commerce and the well known 
interests of both countries. They acknowledged the principle of lowering inter- 
national postage rates, which is the heart of this convention, despite contrary 
ideas which originated from misconceptions concerning the British postal reform 
and which are still maintained in many minds. 


Although up to a certain point lowering of the postage rates has little 
effect on the volume of correspondence, it must be recognized that when rates 
are lowered sufficiently the result is to bring into the treasury the amounts that 
seem to have been lost. We already have an example. The convention of March 
30, 1836 which gave the public a reduction of only 25% at most on the rate for 
international letters exchanged between France and England effected an in- 
crease in the annual volume of mail from 700,000 to more than 1,000,000. What 
might we thus expect from the present convention which has again reduced these 
rates by 58% on the part of the British and 56% on the part of the French? 

This question, Mr. Minister, seemed to me too interesting to forego some 
ealeulations that might lead to an answer. I shall conclude this report by 
indicating the method I used for obtaining this answer. Your Excellency will 
be better able to appraise the reliability of the results. 

I have consulted the accounts of the French postal administration which 
contain exact data on the movement of correspondence exchanged between 
France and several neighboring countries. I have compared this volume for 
each country with its population and determined the number of letters ex- 
changed per number of inhabitants. I then used this ratio to determine what 
should be the volume of correspondence between France and the United King- 
dom on a population basis of the latter, assuming postage rates identical to 
those in use in the countries of comparison. The result was that the volume 
should be—from the ratio derived for Switzerland—about ten times larger than 
it is now under the effect of present postage rates of France and England. 

But I thought that in view of this result one might perhaps dispute my 
basis (that is population) because of a faulty analogy drawn concerning the 
relationships of France with the countries which I have used for comparison 
and the relationships existing between England and France. 

To test the validity of such objection I based another comparison, not on 
population, but on commerce between these various countries and France, using 
data from tables published last year by the customs administration. Here, not 
Switzerland but Belgium gave me a basis of comparison for current movement 
of correspondence between France and England. The ratio I obtained for the 
number of letters exchanged between Belgium and France and the mutual com- 
merece, when compared with a similar ratio for England, is in proportion of 64 
to 30. The conclusion to draw is that the exchange of correspondence between 
France and England should increase to 2.2 million compared with the present 
1.029 million letters per year, not considering that the population of the United 
Kingdom is seven times that of Belgium. 

This result, although much lower than the previous one but for that very 
reason less contestable, indicates for England as well as France an increase in 
receipts of about Fr. 600,000, derived solely from the exchange of international 
correspondence. 
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I thought it best to summarize, in a table attached to this report, the data 
and facts from which I have drawn the double conclusion which I submit for the 
information of Your Excellency. (The table in question is not available.) 
Future experience with the new postal convention will show which is the better 


of the two methods of comparison, the importance of which, I believe, is not 
exaggerated. 


I have the honor to be, with profound respect, 
Mr. Minister, 


Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
(signed) DUBOST 


(End of translated document.) 


Further correspondence about this subject with Robert G. Stone of 
Belleville, Illinois, led to additional references concerning Anglo-French 
postal agreements, as follows: 


Convention of 


(1) 30 March 1836—Ordonnance du Roi, 20 June 1836, “Pour 
l’Execution de la Convention de Poste conclue le 30 Mars 1836 entre la 
France et la Grand Bretagne.’’ Annales Maritimes et Coloniales, 1836, pp. 
684-689. Treaty itself, ibid., pp. 645-653 (17 June), including an “avis” 
of the Administration de Postes of 7 July. 

(2) 3 April 1843—-Law No. 10,629, “Ordonnance du Roi qui préscrit 
la publication de la Convention de Postes conclue le 3 Avril 1843 entre la 
France et la Grande Bretagne,’’ dated 30 April 1843. Bulletin de Lois, 
series 9, vol. 26, partie principale, issue No. 1000, pp. 307-344. An 
Imperial Decree of 19 May 1843 implemented the Convention to become 
effective on 1 June 1843. Subsequent modifications or interpretations of 
the rules and rates based on this convention were published in the 
Bull. Lois as follows: Decree of 27 Dec 1850, Law No. 2629, series 8, No. 
339; of 28 Aug 1851, No. 3224, ibid., No. 440; of 19 Nov 1851, No. 3394, 
ibid., No. 466; of 11 Apr 1853, Law No. 300, series 11, No. 33. 


(3) 12 December 1854—Decret of 23 Dec 1854, Law No. 2230, 
“Portant promulgation de la Convention additionelle 4 la Convention du 
Poste du 3 Avril 1843, conclue entre la France et la Grande Bretagne 12 
Dec 1854,” Bull. Lois, series 11, vol. 4, partie principale, issue No. 245, 
pp. 977-980 (ratifies the Convention of 12 Dec 1854, to become effective 
1 Jan 1855). Decret of 24 Dec 1854, Law No. 2241 ‘‘Pour |’Execution de la 
Convention additionelle du Poste conclue 12 Dec 1854 entre la France et la 
Grande Bretagne.’”’ Bull. Lois, series 11, vol. 4, partie principale, No. 247, 
pp. 1001-1002. 


(4) 29 December 1855—Decret of 29 Dec 1855, Law No. 3261, ‘Pour 
l’Execution de Convention additionelle du Poste conclue 29 Dec 1855 entre 
la France et la Grande Bretagne,’’ Bull. Lois, series 11, vol. 7, No. 352, pp. 
14 ff (concerning printed matter). 


(5) 24 September 1856—Decret of 24 Sep 1856, Law No. 4133, 
“Convention de Poste entre France et Grande Bretagne conclue le 24 
Septembre 1856,”’ Bull. Lois, series 11, vol. 8, No. 443, pp. 897-914. Decret 
of 3 Dec 1856, Law No. 4157, “‘Concernant l’Execution de la Convention 
de Poste entre France et Grande Bretagne conclue le 24 Septembre 1856,” 
Bull. Lois, series 11, vol. 8, No. 448, p. 973. Decret of 26 May 1860, 
Law No. (?), “Qui modifie celui du 3 Decembre 1856, concernant l’execu- 
tion de la Convention de Poste conclue entre France et Grande Bretagne,”’ 


Bull, Lois, series 11, vol. 15, No. 804, pp. 882-3 (concerning rates to the 
Far East). 


(6) 2 (or 9?) July 1861—Decret of 7 Nov 1861, Law No. 9632, 
“Portant promulgation de la Convention additionelle de Poste conclue le 
9 Juillet 1861 entre la France et la Royaume Uni de Grande Bretagne et 
Irlande,”’ Bull. Lois, series 11, vol. 18, No. 975, pp. 665-6 (effective 1 Jan 
1862, concerns Britain, France, and Malta). Decret of 15 Oct 1861, Law 
No. 9635, ‘“‘Pour l’execution de la Convention additionelle de Poste conclue 
le 2 Juillet 1861 entre la France et la Grande Bretagne,”’ Bull. Lois, series 
11, vol. 18, No. 975, p. 668. 
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CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 


Postmaster General Reagan, C.S. A., 
Writes to A.Woodgate, P.M. of Nova Scotia 


By VAN DYK MacBRIDE 


On November 21, 1864 the Postmaster General of the Confederacy, John H. 
Reagan, replied to a letter dated September 28, 1864 he had received from the 
Postmaster General of Nova Scotia, A. Woodgate. Both the letter itself and 
its contents form a remarkable contribution to true Postal History. 


In the first place, this is the only known example which has survived, of an 
‘‘official’’ letter written by an officer of the Confederate States of America to 
an officer of a foreign government. No foreign government had recognized the 
Confederacy as an independent nation, and thus no correspondence of an official 
nature could properly be exchanged between the officers thereof. Confederate 
stamps were valid only in and between the states of the Confederacy, and the 
Union blockade of the Confederate ports made it difficult to transmit letters to 
and from abroad. Yet, here we find an important officer of a foreign country 
has written to his vis-a-vis of the Confederacy sending him specimens of its post- 
age stamps and asking for specimens of the Confederate stamps. His letter 
obviously was safely carried through the blockade and the reply which we see 
here doubtless reached its destination safely and in the same manner. It is 
amazing that this unique correspondence happened to be between Postmaster 
Generals and that its subject was stamps, making it a postal history item of 
great rarity and interest. 


The Reagan letter was most carefully prepared. The official stationery of 
the Confederate Post Office Department was used, the letter itself was inscribed 
in seript-like hand by a clerk, and bears the full signature of John H. Reagan. 
Its contents are of particular interest to the philatelist and the postal historian. 
Note the reference to the ‘‘specimens of our stamps’’ which it enclosed, and that 
‘‘such of them as are ungummed are taken from specimen sheets’’. True 
specimen stamps of the Confederacy are practically unknown, and until recently 
were unheard of. None genuinely overprinted with the word ‘‘specimen’’ have 
ever been found. However, for sometime Confederate specialists have been 
puzzled by oceasionally finding examples of the 5¢ green (#1) and 10c blue 


(#2) lithographed stamps, of unusually clear, sharp impressions, having wide, . 


even margins, and without gum. It is now believed that they came from a 
specially grouped lithographed stone, very carefully prepared and printed from 
by Hoyer & Ludwig of Richmond, Va. for submission to the Confederate Post 
Office Department as samples of their work, when they entered into the con- 
tract to print the first Confederate stamps. A most able and exhaustive study 
of these special sample printings, written by Laurence L. Shenfield appears in 
the Collectors Club Philatelist, Vol. XXXVI, No. IV, June, 1957, in which this 
Reagan letter is also illustrated and described. 


Probably examples of these sample prints were the ‘‘Specimens, marked 
1 and 2’’ which Postmaster General Reagan enclosed in his letter. The others 
he sent were doubtless the other general issue stamps which then were still in 
good supply. His numbers ‘‘3 and 4’’ were probably the 5¢ blue and le orange 
typographed, and ‘‘5, 6 and 7’’ the engraved 2e red brown, 10c¢ blue, and 20c¢ 
green stamps. Thus, and apparently except for the 2e green lithographed 
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stamp, the ‘‘frame line’’ and ‘‘TEN’’ 10c blue stamps, and one of the two types 
of the 10ce blue engraved stamps, Reagan did supply the Nova Scotia post- 
master general with one of each of the different designs of the Confederate 
general issue stamps. We can hope that they did reach him ‘‘safely’’! 


(Text of letter on previous page.) 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Richmond, November 21st, 1864 
Dear Sir: 


Your note of September 28th enclosing specimens of the Postage 
Stamps of Nova Scotia and requesting specimens of the Postage Stamps of 
The Confederate States, is received; and I take pleasure in enclosing, 
herewith, specimens of our stamps. 

Specimens, marked 1 and 2, are of the first printed for the Depart- 
ment, on stone; 3 and 4 were next printed on Electrotype-plates, in Great 
Britain, by De Larue & Co.; 5, 6 and 7 are those now in use, printed on 
steel-plates in this city. Such of them as are ungummed are taken from 
specimen-sheets, those intended for use having been exhausted. 

Trusting that these may reach you safely; 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obdt. servt., 


John H. Reagan. 
A. Woodgate, Esq., 


Post Master General, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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MICHIGAN 


First 25 Years of the 7 ‘ | 
| Ann Arbor Post Office 


By ROBERT H. SCHOEN 


Some years ago I acquired a cover with a horizontal pair of 1847 five-cent 
stamps, cancelled in blue, and nicely tied with blue grids, postmarked Ann 
Arbor, July 8, Michigan. The cover, addressed to a Miss Helen M. Turner, 
Stockbridge, Madison County, New York was mounted with the rest of the : 
Michigan material and put away, but not completely forgotten. For some rea- 2 
son that cover raised a question or two every time it was shown. There was 3 
something about it, I don’t know what, that made me wonder; wonder about 
the stamps, the town, the town cancellation, the addressee, and that possibly 7 
some research might turn up some interesting information. a 


Ann Arbor is an old town. ‘‘The name of Ann Arbor was given to the 
village in this way: The proprietors, John Allen and Walker Rumsey, desired P eo 
to give a name to this village that would memorialize them or their families in 
| some way; and as both their wives’ names were Ann, they agreed to call it after ; 
them ; and having built an Arbor in which they lived for a time, they concluded 
to add ‘‘Arbor’’ to the name of their wives, hence the name Ann Arbor.’’ The 
above is from the account of James T. Allen, brother of John, in The William L. 
Clements Library, University of Michigan. (The arbor, if such existed, must 
| have been the crude home in which the parties first lived.) John Allen and 
Walker Rumsey ‘‘had the county seat established at Ann Arbor on the 16th 

day of October, 1824.”’ 


Allen was appointed first postmaster December 8, 1824, but it appears he 
didn’t become active until January of 1825. <A typescript of a letter— 


Fig. 1. Feb. 22, 1825. Ann Arbow, Mic. T. Letter from john Allen, : 
first postmaster, to his aunt, Mrs. Jane Trimble, mother of Ohio Governor, : 
Allen Trimble. 
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Fig. 2. May 31, 1845. Ann Arbor, Mich. cancel used from Statehood through 
August 1847. 


(THE POSTMASTER GENERAL TO JOHN ALLEN) 


7 Feb. 1825 
John Allen P M Ann Arbour Mich. 


Sir. Yours of Jan 10 is recd You can change yr schedule so as to meet 
the Southern Mail at Detroit & go to that place by one road & return by 
the other & have a P Office estab—on each road. You will of course 
name the persons to act as P M & select names for their offices. 

J. McL 


Figure 1 shows a February 22, 1825 letter to Mrs. Jane Trimble, Allen’s 
aunt, and mother of Ohio’s governor, Allen Trimble. (Note the spelling— 
Arbour—also Mic. T. The 1834 cent rate should have been 181% cents.) 


The contents of the letter is quoted in its entirety: 


Ann Arbour 20th Feb. 1825 
My more than Mother, 


In what language shall I address one to whom I owe even more than 
life, what a state of wretchedness must Ann and myself have ever lived in 
but for your friendly interference— 

I trust you can conceive the value I set upon an act of so much 
disinterestedness and thereby save me an attempt at expressing my 
feelings—-You are the only one of my friends that has expressed (in any 
form) an interest in my welfare, but am looked upon as unworthy a 
moments thought, other than to regret that such a being was ever born,— 
“Well’’, I plead guilty,—for having left my family to suffer persecutions 
unheard of—but as to my having the most distant idea of defrauding 
any one, of their just rights I deny it with uplifted hands in the presence 
of a most searching God—And was it not My Dear Aunt, that I have this 
comfortable assurance in my own heart the One who seest and knowest all 
things and knowest the intention of his creatures and judgest not as man 
judged, I could not bear up under the loss of reputation and everything 
that a social being sets a value on—I also feel confident (by the blessings 
of providence) that the day in not far distant, in which I shall be able to 
prove to the world that I only detained from them a few pence to enable 
me to pay them the pounds, this is a reflection that enables me to bear any 
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Fig. 3. Sept. 25, 1847. Ann Arbor, Mic. This type cancel used from 1847 
through 1854. Unpaid drop letter, two-cent rate. 


privation and hardship attendant upon the settling a new country without 
a murmur—it is now twelve months since I settled here when there was 
not an inhabitant within ten miles—how different is the scene now in the 
village and neighbourhood there is between thirty and forty families many 
of whom are of the finest respectability, roads have been opened in various 
directions, mills of every kind started, tradesman putting their shops in 
operation, by way of preparation for the flood of emigration that is expected 
next summer, farmers busily engaged in fenceing farms which nature has 
provided already clear for them—in short it already wears the appearance 


Fig. 4. Aug. 7, 1849. Five-cent 1847 with red cancellation. 
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of an old settled country, except the want of Houses and Barns—-our water 
is of the purest limestone, the face of the country moderately uneven, our 
river the most beautiful I ever beheld, and abounding with the most 
valuable fish, climate is as pleasant as tis possible to be, the river has not 
frozen entirely this winter, the weather is as fine at this time as I have 
been accustomed to in April insomuch that they are ploughing in every 
possible direction, there has no snow fallen this winter that has lain more 
than a day or two, and not more than four inches deep—Ann appears to 
enjoy herself better than I ever saw her, we live in a small log house with 
but one room down and one upstairs (or ladder rather) with a good fire- 
place and cooking stove, by which Ann does the work of our family care, 
and none to fret on or put her out of temper, when the business of the day 
is through with, and we have seated ourselves around the fire there is 
none to disturb us, we lye down and rise up contented and happy— 
counscious that it is well pleasing in the sight of our Maker to see his 
creatures enjoying the labour of their own hands, relieved from the anxiety 
of mind attached to those who have the souls of fellow Mortals to account 
for while their situation debars them from the privilege, of leading them 
on the way they should go—Oh how great a curse are we delivered from, 
the thoughts of which at all times constrains me to bless and praise the 
disposer of all events, for thus delivering us, by a strong hand, from a 
land of oppression and tyrany, and placing us in a land of liberty and 
peace, where the sweat, and groans, and blood, of the Afflicted Sons and 
Daughters of Affrica, shall never rise in Judgement to condemn us— 

Father, Mother, Eliza and Sarah Ann had a severe term of the fever 
and augue, but have gotten entirely over it,from present appearances I hope 
and believe we shall be happy and agreeable—Should my wishes and 
expectations be realized, and should providence Bless the labour of our 
hands in our endeavours to be just my whole soul should be poured out 
in tears of gratitude, to the instrument, in the hands of God, who assisted 
in the performance of so glorious a work, the friends here and the children 
are well, Ann joins me in love to you and all who wish us well. 


Farewell— 


John Allen 
Mrs. Jane Trimble 


N.B. Ann wrote you some time ago and your last letter not mentioned 
it we suppose it has miscarried, J.A. 


Fig. 5. March 15, 1850. Five-cent 1847 with black cancellation. 
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Fig. 6. July 8, 1850. Pair of the five-cent 1847 with blue cancellation. 


All territorial covers from Ann Arbor were manuscript cancelled covers 
with the one exception—the straight line of Sept. 14, 1831. With statehood on 
January 26, 1837 came the circular handstamp cancellation, always in red, and 
used for ten years. (Fig. 2). : 

1847 brought a change in canceller from 30 mm to 32 mm and a different 
style of type. (Fig. 3). 

Stamps were not available in 1847 and 1848, although it is possible to locate 
a cover or two with stamps manuscript-cancelled at Ann Arbor, as some 
traveller may have carried stamps. Records in the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., show there were 1900 five-cent, and 350 ten-cent stamps 
shipped to Ann Arbor before the stamps were demonetized July 1, 1851. 


SHIPPED RECEIVED 5e 10¢ 
June 14, 1849 June 20, 1849 400 50 
Oct 19, 1849 Oct 25, 1849 400 100 
May 11, 1850 May 16, 1850 600 100 
Dee 9, 1850 Dee 12, 1850 500 100 


Through the examination of many folded letters and covers of the period 
of the 1847 stamps, it was learned that red cancellations were in use from June 
of 1849 through February of 1850 (Fig. 4), black cancellations were in use from 
March through May 1850 (Fig. 5), and blue cancellations were in use from 
June of 1850 through June of 1851 (Fig. 6). 

The same 32 mm canceller was used for all the town markings, but a small 
18 mm grid canceller was used to cancel the stamps. 

The cover with the July 8 in the blue town cancellation (Fig. 6) was defi- 
nitely used in 1850. But why the pair of five cent stamps? The postal rate, 
Ann Arbor to Stockbridge, N. Y. was 10 cents for a single letter, so why not 
one 10-cent stamp? Referring to the number of stamps received at Ann Arbor, 
you have the answer. This post office had net proceeds of $2,422.09 for the 
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fiseal years July 1, 1849 through June 30, 1851, and the compensation to Caleb 
Clark, the postmaster, was $1,427.02. In a little more than two years there were 
but $130.00 in stamps. This very limited supply of stamps accounts for the 
great number of stampless covers found. 

Covers were of three general types: those with stamps (Fig. 7) ; those with- 
out stamps, but prepaid (Figs. 8a, 8b); and those not prepaid (Figs. 9a, 9b). 

The prepaid stampless were marked with either a 5 or a 10 (depending on 
the distance from Ann Arbor to the town of the addressee) and the word 
‘*PAID”’ was added; those unpaid were merely marked with the postal rate. 

During the examination of the many covers to establish the dates of the 
eolored cancellations, a few beautiful colors and impressions of the five-cent 
stamps were noted. Coincidental, but those too were addressed to Miss Turner. 
Who was this Miss Turner? 

From an eastern dealer who had a cover with a pair of five-cent 1847 
stamps cancelled in blue, Ann Arbor, Aug 10, Michigan, I got a lead. He told 
me that he had made an original find many years ago of this cover along with 
many others, stampless through 1869. The man offered this, ‘‘The cover is from 
a young man who attended the Medical School (University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor) and is addressed to his father, Alton Buel, Whitestown, New York. 
(Just a few miles from Stockbridge.) I believe the son’s name was Wales, 
named from the Wales family who settled Walesville where the Buel family was 
located. It was in this old home that I found all the covers.’’ 

Now I was on my way. The County Clerk of Madison County, New York 
did some checking. In the 1850 census under the town of Stockbridge was the 
name of Miss Helen M. Turner, age 18, daughter of Nobert and Caroline Turner, 
woolen manufacturers. 

With the cooperation of the County Clerk of Oneida Ccunty, New York and 
from ‘‘Our County and Its People’’ by Daniel Wager we learn: ‘‘Dr. Wales 
Buel was born in Walesville, Oneida County, N. Y. on Mareh 31, 1837, son of 
Alton and Julia Ann (Wales) Buel. Alton was the son of Benjamin Buel of 
Westmoreland, Oneida County, N. Y. and Julia Ann Wales was the daughter of 


Fig. 7. Jan. 20, 1851. Pair of the five-cent 1847 with blue cancellation. 
Stamps are a brilliant color of the brownish orange. 
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Fig. 8a. Sept. 23, 


Fig. 8b. 


1850. ‘PAID 10” stampless with a blue postmark. 


Dec. 19, 1850. Stampless “PAID 5’’. 
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Fig. 9a. Aug. 16, 1850 Unpaid 10 with a blue marking. (Mis-sent, but not 
so marked.) 


Fig. 9b. Dec. 30, 1850. Unpaid 5. 
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Fig. 10. June 2, 1851. Paid 10 addressed to the mysterious Miss Helen M. 
Turner. (See text.) 


Jonathan Wales who came from Windham, Conn. in 1797, settled Whitestown 
and built up the village of Walesville. In addition to a residence, he built a 
paper mill, hotel, and other buildings. The larger portion of the village was 
built by Jonathan Wales and Alton Buel. Alton Buel built up the village where 
Wales left off and also a stove foundry, which was run as A. Buel & Co. They 
manufactured the Walesville Cook Stove and it was the greatest stove of the day, 
known and sold in every section of the country.”’ 


*‘Dr. Wales Buel was educated in Whitestown Seminary and Fairfield 
Medical School, and Bellevue Medical College in New York City. He practiced 
in Utica, New York for six years and came back to Walesville.’’ 


Further checking this ‘‘Buel’’ cover, the date of use had to be 1850 and 
that would rule out any romance between Wales Buel and Helen M. Turner as 
Wales would have been 13 years of age in 1850. It also ruled out the story told 
by the dealer who still owns the cover. 


A stampless cover, illustrated in Fig. 10, addressed to Miss Turner at 
Munnsville, New York, on June 2, 1851 indicates she was a school teacher there. 


A letter to the New York State Library, Manuscripts and History Section, 
brought this reply : 


‘“We have no Stockbridge, Madison County, church records. The name 


of Helen M. Turner is not found in family genealogies or Madison 
County histories.’’ 


So there we leave Miss Turner, teaching school and perhaps an old maid, or 
she may even have joined the writer of these many letters in Ann Arbor. 


Never having seen a 10-cent 1847 cover, nor a cover with foreign rates with 
1847 stamps, the writer would be interested in recording any covers of that 
type bearing Ann Arbor, Michigan, postmarks and cancellations. 
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PRINCIPALITY OF SERBIA 


Serbian Prestamp Covers and 
Cancellations of 1840-1866 


By M. R. RASIC 


Nothing has been published on the subject of prestamp covers and cancel- 
lations of Serbia in any language but that of the native Serbo-Croatian. This 
is the principal reason why this interesting field has so far been neglected by 
philatelists and collectors who are not conversant with the language of the 
country. I do hope, with the publication of this article that postal historians, 
who have abstained because of the language barrier, will now begin to study 
and to collect this field. 

The prestamp period of the Principality of Serbia is short—from March 
27, 1840 to July 1, 1866 (or July 13 of the old Julian calendary then valid in 
the country). It is incorreet to consider the end as from May 1, 1866, because 
on that date, only newspaper tax stamps were introduced. Postage stamps 
for letters were issued on July 1 (July 13th), and until that date all letters 
were stampless. 

The territory was small, covering the former Turkish pashalouk of Belgrade 
with some districts added in 1833, with the river Drina as boundary to the west, 
the river Timok to the east, the rivers Save and Danube as boundaries to the 
north and a line drawn approximately from Uzitse to Aleksinatz as a boundary 
to the south. After the war against Turkey in 1878, four districts were added 
at the south: Nish, Pirot, Toplitse and Vrania. But this was in the stamp 
period. 

During the prestamp period there were only 45 post offices in the territory ; 
a small number, which makes it possible for a collector to complete a collection 
at relatively little cost. Some covers of the smaller post offices, although very 
searce, can still be acquired at very low prices for the simple fact that there 
is no demand. 

During the prestamp period, trade and commerce was negligible, and most 
of the preserved covers come from the correspondence addressed to tribunals, 
state, communal and religious authorities. Covers of private correspondence are 
extremely rare and this is the reason why covers of this period addressed from 
Serbia abroad or from abroad to Serbia are rarities. Official correspondence 
was confined to the territory of the country. About ten years ago, the Yugoslav 
government had all the old archives of the administration and courts destroyed, 
so that there are no possibilities of new ‘‘finds’’ from this source. 


HISTORY 


After the defeat by the Turks of the last Serbian Czar Lazar, at Kosovo in 
1389, Serbia was ruled by the conquerors for over 400 years. The first serious 
uprising in 1804 by Karagjorgje (‘‘Black George’’), the grandfather of King 
Peter I, was not successful and the leader of the revolution and many others 
lost their lives. But the state of Serbia was reborn after the second uprising 
in the year 1817. A National Assembly elected and then confirmed Milosh 
Obrenovich as hereditary supreme Prince of the country. Later, in 1828, he was 
confirmed as vassal prince by the Sultan. 

In 1830, The Sultan granted Serbia local self-government. In 1833 some 
other districts were added to the existing territory, and three years later, a 
constitution was granted, which, among other things, gave Serbia authority to 
organize postal services. 
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Prestamp combination cover mailed from Valjevo in Serbia to Ruma, Austria, 

via Belgrade. In the top right corner is the cancellation of the Austrian post 

office in Belgrade. On the reverse side of the cover are the following markings: 

Double Circle of the Serbian Belgrade post office dated April 16 (old calen- 

dary), Semlin 28.4., Ruma 29.4. and Semlin Cholera marking (1857). 

Serbia postage was paid in cash in advance; Austrian postage was collected 
from the recipient. 
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Following the Crimean war, the 1856 Congress of Paris placed Serbia under 
collective guarantee of the European powers; but complete suzerainty and 
recognition from the Sultan was not granted until the peace treaty of San 
Stefano in 1878 after the Russo-Turkish war, in which the Serbs fought on the 
Russian side. Finally, the Congress of Berlin, in 1878, recognized the country 
as independent. 


Postal Service 


Serbian postal service began in 1838-39. It was a Turkish system of 
**“MENZOULANE’’—a kind of coach station, of which the country had 22. But 
couriers on horses carried the mail. 


For the public, postal services were opened on March 27, 1840. From that 
day post offices started to accept letters, parcels, newspapers, ete. for delivery. 
The oldest recorded letter has a boxed cancellation of Beograd and is dated May 
25, 1840. 


The first law concerning the postal services is that of October 15, 1843. 
This was later revised by a law of January 25, 1866, ordering the introduction 
of postage stamps. Up to July 1 (13), 1866, postage was paid in cash; after 
that date with postage stamps, which were cancelled ‘‘NAPLACENO”’ (PAID). 


Regular postal services were organized by four main routes: 


(1) Beograd - Grotska - Pozarevatz - Krousevitza - Milanovatz - Brza 
Palanka - Negotin - Radouievatz. 


(2) Beograd - Grotska - Kolara - Palanka - Batoesina - Jagodina - Csupria- 
Paracin - Shoupeliak - Aleksinatz. 


(3) Beograd - Grotska - Kolare - Palanka - Batocsina - Kragouievatz - 
Brousnitza - Csaesak - Pozega - Uzitse - Mokra Gora. 


(4) Beograd - Palez - Shabatz - Loznitsa. 
These main routes were connected with ten cross routes. 


At the beginning of the postal services Turkish weight measurements were 
used : 


1 OKA equals 1.280 kilos. 
1 OKA equals 400 DRAMA. 
1 DRAMA equals 3.20 grams. 


At first the currency unit was ‘‘Carsijski Grosh’’; later, a fifth of the dinar, 
divided in 40 cents (para). The dinar later had 100 para, and 20 para of the 
dinar were equal to 40 para of the ‘‘Grosh’’. The dinar—the national currency, 
was introduced in 1881, 15 years after the introduction of postage stamps. 


The postage fee was 20 para (of the grosh) for a letter of 5 drama (16 
grams). For newspaper of 40 drama (128 grams) the postage was 10 para. 
The letter registration fee was 20 para. For delivery of local newspapers no 
postage had to be paid, but subscribers of papers from abroad had to pay a 
tax of 2 para for a weight of 10 drama, for additional 5 drama 1 para more. 
For the payment of this newspaper tax on foreign papers, subscribers had to 
deposit a certain sum at post offices where the papers entered the country. There 
were four of these border post offices—Belgrade for Austria, Aleksinatz for 
Turkey from the south, Kladovo for mail from Moldavia, and, finally, Karantin 
Raca for mail from Bosnia. 
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1859 prestamp cover mailed from Sarajevo, Bosnia, Turkey, to Smederevo in 

Serbia. In the top left corner appears KAR. RACA, the point of entry into 

Serbia; on the right is a Sarajevo marking, and on the reverse side is a Kar. 
Raca cholera cachet. 


Austrian Post Office In Belgrade 


By treaty with Turkey, Austria had a post office in Belgrade from August 
1, 1840 until September 30, 1869. This post office was a link of the country not 
only with Austria but also with all other countries with exception of Turkey, 
because Serbia had no postal agreements with other countries. In Belgrade, if 
anyone wanted to mail a letter abroad, he had to go to the Austrian post office. 
Also, inland letters for abroad were handled here. This office used Austrian 
stamps from June 1, 1850; but from 1854 until 1864 the postage was paid in 
cash and no stamps were used except on very rare occasions. The reason for 
the discontinuance of Austrian stamps for about 10 years is not known, but it 
could be assumed that the Serbian Government protested the usage in an effort 
to obtain complete suzerainty. After 1864, occasionally we find Austrian stamps 
used with the Belgrad cancel and with the 1867 coarse beard issue. We regularly 
find the whole mail franked with these stamps. In June 1869, a postal treaty 
was concluded between Austria and Serbia, and from July 1, 1869 Serbian 
stamps could be used for mailing letters abroad, and Austria undertook the 
delivery of Serbian franked letters within the monarchy and also for transmittal 
to other countries. In 1875 Serbia became a member of the Universal Postal 
Union. 
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Types Of Cancellations 


We can distinguish five types of Serbian prestamp cancellations. The 
earliest types are the straight line cancellations without date—the oldest re- 
corded cancellation is a straight Beograd boxed used on May 25, 1840. The 
lettering of these cancellations varies as can be seen from the illustration of 
types. Gradually after 1856 the straight line cancellations were replaced with 
the double circle and date (day and month only). 


The five groups of cancellations are: 

(1) Straight line cancellations. 

(2) Straight line boxed cancellations (Beograd and Jovanovatz only). 
(3) Double circle cancellations with date and ornament. 

(4) Oval cancels (Kragouievatz, Csupria and Shabatz). 


(5) Registration cancels with the name of the town (Kragouievatz, Loznica, 
Pozarevatz, Shabatz and Valjevo). 


Black, blue and blueish-green colored cancellations were normally used. 
Quite exceptionally, we find a red colored double circle Beograd cancel and a 
straight Kolara. Both are very rare, particularly the latter. 


During the prestamp period several post offices changed their names. 
Despotovitza became G. Milanovatz, Fetislam changed name to Kladovo, 
Shupeliak to Jovanovatz, Grgusovatz to Knjazevatz, and Palez to Obrenovatz. 
After the prestamp period, again some names were changed, and Karanovatz 
beeame, first, Kraljevo, and after world war II, Rankovicevo. 

M. Verner, in his brochure of 1954, and the catalog of ‘‘ Jugofilatelija’’ of 
Belgrade lists these as follows: 


No. Name of Post Office Colour Type Timeof Usage Value 
Dinars 
1. ALEKSINAC 
a) Aleksinae black 7 1842-1852 20 
b) Aleksinae blueish-green 7 1856-1857 100 
¢) Aleksinae black 13. 1862-1866 20 
d) Aleksinae blue 13 1859-1860 80 
2. BANJA (SOKOBANJA) 
a) Banja black 7 1844-1866 30 
b) Banja blueish-green 7 1858-1860 100 
3. BATOCINA 
a) Batocina black 7 1846-1855 30 
4. BEOGRAD 
a) Beograd boxed black 1 1840 5000 
b) Beograd 35 x 545 mm black 2 1840-1844 50 
¢) Beegard 31 x 4 mm black 8 1843-1855 40 
d) Beograd 27 x 4 mm black 7 1843 6000 
e) Beograd 21 x 24% mm black 7 1845-1851 20 
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Nomapes. 


WABALb. N BAABBO 


ca. 5 ca. 6 


BEOTPAAd BEOr PAAZ FRAYKA 


ca. 7 ca. 8 


ca. 13 ca. 14 ca. 15 ca. 16 z 

Types of cancellations (numbered from | to 16) from a brochure in p 

the Serbian language published in 1954 by M. Verner. ; 

No. Name of Pest Office Colour Type Time of Usage Value 
Dinars 

f) Beograd black 13 1855-1865 10 
g) Beograd blueish-green 13 1856-1857 40 
h) Beograd Blue 13. 1858 100 
i) Beograd red 13 1857 1200 
j) Beograd (little letters) black 15 1865 6000 
k) Beograd (larger letters) black 15 1865 6000 
1) Beograd black 16 1865-1866 80 ~ 
5. BRUSNICA 
a) Brusnica black 7° 1844-1856 30 Bs 

6. BRZAN 


a) Brzanske black 13 1860-1866 30 7 


ans “cab 
ca. 9 
ea. 10 ca. 11 ca. 12 
PE 
vo 
| 
a9 


No. Name of Post Office 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


b) Brzanske 
ce) Brzanske 


. BRZA PALANKA. 


a) Brza Palanka 
b) Brzopalanacka 


. VALJEVO 
a) No. Valjevo (1st type) 
b) No. Valjevo (2nd type) 


ec) Valjevo 
d) Valjevo 
e) Valjevo 
f) Valjevo 
g) Valjevo 
h) Valjevo 


. VELIKO GRADISTE 


a) V. Gradiste 
b) Vel. Gradiste 


VELIKA PLANA 
a) Vel. Planska 
b) Vel. Planska 


G. MILANOVAC 
a) Despotoviea 

b) G. Milanovacke 
ec) G. Milanovacke 


GROCKA 
a) Grocka 
b) Grocanska 
¢) Grocanska 
d) Groeanska 


ZAJECAR 
a) Zaicar 
b) Zaicar 
ce) Zaicarske 
d) Zaicarske 


Colour 


blueish-green 
Blue 


black 
black 


black 

black 

black 
blueish-green 
blue 

black 
Blueish-green 
blue 


black 
blue 


black 
Blueish-green 


blueish-green 
black 
blueish-green 


black 

black 
blueish-green 
blue 


black 
blueish-green 
black 

blue 


16 
16 


13 
13 


Time of Usage Value 


Dinars 

1864 50 
1866 150 
1853-1860 500 
1844-1866 800 
1841 1600 
1844 200 
1844-1846 30 
1864-1865 40 
1859-1862 100 
100 

1866 100 
1866 100 
1861-1865 150 
1865 250 
1860-1865 150 
1864-1865 200 
1856-1860 200 
1860-1866 30 
1860 50 
1845-1859 80 
1864-1866 150 
1863 150 
1863-1866 200. 
1843-1847 30 
1858 50 
1863-1866 80 
1860-1861 100 


Type 
14 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
16 
16 
16 
13 
= 
| 13 
= 
13 
13 
13 
= 
7 
16 
= 
7 
7 
40 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


. Name of Post Office 


IVANJICA 
a) I[vanjica 


JAGODINA 
a) Jagodina 
b) Jagodinska 
ec) Jagodinska 


JOVANOVAC 
a) Supeljak 
b) Jovanovae 
ce) Jovanovae 


KARANOVAC 


a) Karanovae 
b) Karanovae 
ce) Karanovae 


KARANTIN RACA 


a) Kar. Raca 


KLADOVO 
a) Fetislam 
b) Kladovska 


KNJAZEVAC 
a) Grgusovac 
b) Knjazevac 
ce) Knjazevae 
d) Knjazevae 


KOLARE 
a) Kolare 
b) Kolare 
Kolare 


KRAGUJEVAC 

a) No. Kragujevae 

b) Kragujevae 

ce) Posta Kragujevacka 
d) Posta Kragujevacka 
e) Kragujevacka 


black 


black 
black 
blue 


black 
black 
blueish-green 


black 
blueish-green 
blue 


black 


black 
black 


black 

black 
blueish-green 
blue 


black 
blueish-green 
red 


black 
black 
Blu.-green 
blue 

black 


11 
11 


~ 


13 
13 


Time of Usage Value 


1865-1866 


1843-1860 
1866 
1866 


1846-1860 
1860-1866 
1863-1866 


1853-1859 
1857-1859 
1861- 


1853-1858 


1842-1858 
1864-1866 


1841-1859 
1859-1860 
1862 

1861-1862 


1846-1853 
1857-1859 
1853- 


1840-1844 
1844-1857 


1857- 


1856-1857 
1863-1864 


Dinars 


1000 


450 


150 


No Colour Type 
7 20 
14 20 = 
14 60 
7 
300 7 
20 
7 100 = 
| 
= 
15 250 
{ 
= 
7 140 
13 80 ci 
80 
120 
7 100 a 
1 140 bs 
7 5000 
16 20 a 
41 
xX 


No. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Name of Post Office 


f) Kragujevacka 
g) Kragujevacka 


. KRUSEVAC 


a) Krusevae 
b) Krusevae 
e) Krusevae 
a) Krusevacka 
e) Krusevacka 
f) Krusevacka 


LOZNICA 
a) No Loznica 
b) Loznica 
Loznica 


d) Loznica 


. MAJDAN-PEK 


a) Majdan-Pek 
b) Majdan-Pek 


DONJT MILANOVAC 


a) Milanovac 
b) Milanovae 
¢) Milanovae 
d) Milanovae 


NEGOTIN 

a) Negotin 

b) Negotin 

ce) Negotin 

d) Negotin 

e) Negotin 
OBRENOVAC 
a) Palez 

b) Obrenovacke 
Obrenovacke 


. PALANKA 


a) Palanka 
b) Palanka 


Colour 


blueish-green 
blue 


black 
blueish-green 
blue 

black 
blueish-green 
blueish-green 


black 
black 
blueish-green 
black 


black 
blue 


black 

black 
blueish-green 
blue 


black 
blueish-green 
blue 
blueish-green 
blue 


black 
black 
blue 


black 
blue 


Type 


16 
16 


16 


16 


16 


13 
13 


16 
16 


Time of Usage Value 


Dinars 
1863-1864 40 
1865-1866 80 
1841-1848 200 
1860- 
1863- 60 
1865 
1865 60 
1866 180 
1841-1844 80 
1844-1863 20 
1863 50 
1866 150 
1858- 80 
1861-1863 250 
1848-1853 500 
1857-1858 80 
1863-1866 150 
1859-1863 250 
1841-1851 20 
1862-1863 30 
1860-1861 80 
1866 100 
1866 80 
1842-1860 350 
1859-1863 80 
1866 150 
1847-1852 40 
1859- 100 


= 
7 
= 
= 
7 
13 
13 
7 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


No. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


Name of Post Office 


PARACIN 
a) Paracinske 
b) Paracinske 


POZAREVAC 
a) POZAREV. 
b) Pozarevacka 


ce) Pozarevacka (fig. arab.) 
d) Pozarevacka (fig. 


roman ) 


POZEGA 
a) Pozega 


RASKA 
a) Raska 


. RZANA 


a) Rzana 


SARAORCI 
a) Saraorci 


SMEDEREVO 
a) Smederevo 
b) Smederevo 
ce) Smederevo 
d) Smederevska 
e) Smederevska 
f) Smederevska 


SVILAJNAC 
a) Svilajnicke 
b) Svilajnicke 
e) Svilapnicke 


TEKIJA 
a) Tekia 
b) Tekia 
ce) TekiAl (reversed R) 


Colour 


black 
blue 


Black 
black 


black 
black 


black 


black 


black 


black 


black 
blueish-green 
blue 

black 
blueish-green 
blue 


black 
blueish-green 
blue 


blueish-green 
blue 
blue 


Type 


13 


16 


16 


13 


13 


14 
14 
14 


13 
13 
13 


13 
13 
13 


Time of Usage Value 


1857-1864 
1862-1866 


1841-1843 
1844-1854 
1863-1864 
1865-1866 


1860-1865 


1860-1866 


1860-1861 


1860-1863 


1842-1861 
1861-1863 
1857-1859 
1863 

1865-1866 
1863-1864 


1862-1864 
1866 
1866 


1862- 
1860-1861 
1860 


Dinars 


30 
80 


200 
20 
40 

100 


300 


1000 


350 


= 
a 
7 
13 
= 

. 

= 
400 
a 
= 
= 
| 
20 | 
30 = 
30 
30 
40 
60 a 
= 
50 
50 
80 
300 a 
43 


No. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


cancellations and refers to complete covers only. 
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Name of Post Office 


TRSTENIK 
a) Trstenik 


CUPRIJA 

a) Cupria 

b) Posta Cupriska 

e) Posta Cupriska 

d) Posta Cupriska 

e) Cupril (reversed R) 
f) Cuprifl (reversed R) 


UB 

a) Ub (Fig. arab.) 
b) Ub (Fig. arab.) 
ce) Ub (Fig. roman) 


UZICE 

a) Uzice 
b) Uzice 
e) Uzice 
d) Uzice 


CACAK 
a) Cacak 
b) Cacak 


. SABAC 


a) No Sabac 

b) Sabae 

ce) Posta Sabacka 
d) Posta Sabacka 
e) Posta Sabacka 
f) Sabae 


Colour 


black 


black 

black 
blueish-green 
blue 

black 
bluegreen 


black 
blue 
black 


black 
blue 
black 
blue 


black 
black 


black 
black 
black 
blue-green 
blue 

black 


Type 


10 


Time of Usage Value 


Dinars 
1863- 50 
1842-1856 30 
1861- 100 
1854-1858 20 
1862-1865 40 
1865-1866 80 
1866 100 
1856-1860 100 
1857 50 
1862- 200 
1841-1861 30 
1861- 40 
1866 50 
1866 80 
1843-1862 20 
1866 60 
1841-1854 180 
1841-1861 20 
1864- 120 
1862- 40 
1857-1861 100 
1866 80 


The value expressed in dinars indicates the relation of value between the 
It shows the pre-World War 
II value when 50 dinars equaled one dollar, approximately. 

The above catalog does not list the Negotin cancellation, type No. 16 in 
black color, which I discovered during my research. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Fifteenth Century Letters Reveal 
History of the Famed Geneva Fairs 


By EDITH M. FAULSTICH 


Sometimes a cover or two will do more to recall or aid in the comprehension 
of history than all the lessons we learned in school. Such was the case in con- 
nection with the three covers illustrated with this article. 


For years I have been collecting Swiss philatelic material and also have been 
a general collector of old covers. My ‘‘old covers’’ date to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but I was never able to obtain any postal items from Switzerland earlier 
than a 1618 gem that I had had for years. This was understandable, I was told, 
because the Swiss did not use a system of communication as actively as did the 
people in neighboring France, Italy and other countries during the period before 
the seventeenth century. Nevertheless I yearned for some earlier mail from that 
little country in the Alps. 

After years of search I came upon a sixteenth century letter (dated 1574) 
by a Swiss, but it was sent to Switzerland, not from there. 

Then one day I saw a listing in Robson Lowe’s Postal History Auction 
Catalogue under Switzerland which described a cover dated 1458! I could not 
believe my eyes but sent in an extremely high bid at once as I did not want 
to miss this one chance of getting a fifteenth century letter from my favorite 
country. It seemed an eternity from the time the bid left my desk until the 
day the mailman rang twice with a package containing the cover you see in 
Fig. 1. True it was stained but the description in the catalogue said it would 
be; and who ean be particular when one finds something one did not believe 
existed. To put it mildly, I was pretty excited. 


Geneva with its favorable situation attracted international trade to its fairs. 


a 
wis 
j 
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But as my enthusiasm reached a crescendo I began to feel a few qualms. 
Why should such an elusive item suddenly turn up? And why did this so- 
called Swiss cover have a trademark which resembled so much the kind that I 
found on many of my old Italian letters?(*) My heart sank. Could it actually 
be a letter from Genoa instead of Geneva? Certainly the manuscript marking 
on the back was not clearly decipherable but I took the word of the Robson 
Lowe eataloguer as I knew the firm prided itself on its aceuracy of its descrip- 
tions. Nevertheless I felt it was wise to get some expert advice and headed to 
downtown New York to my favorite Swiss expert in this country. (I speak of 
Ernest Bissegger who is back in his native Switzerland now but who is still a 
member of our society.) 


Cover Authenticated 


Dr. Bissegger raved at my good fortune and intimated that I would never 
have acquired it had it come to his attention. Then I told him of my fears. 
He studied the cover further and shook his head and said, ‘‘Maybe you have a 
point. Maybe it is Genoa, for I have been collecting most of my life and this is 
the first fifteenth century. letter I have ever seen, in private hands, from 
Switzerland.’’ He suggested that I ought to delve into the background of the 
letter further. 


My next step was to write to Mr. Lowe asking details of the source of the 
cover and questioning the authenticity of the description; stating that I in- 
tended to keep the cover in any case but wanted to be sure of its genuineness 
before I used it for display. In another letter I wrote to Jean Winkler, the 
internationally known Swiss postal historian (who is also a member of our 
society). I enclosed the cover and asked for his opinion and expertization. 

Mr. Lowe reassured me completely giving me some pertinent and interesting 
information about the substitution of large X’s for little v’s, which I pass on for 
those members who may wish to study any fifteenth century Italian merchant 
mail which they possess. If one reads the manuscript marking on any of the 
three letters illustrated, it may be seen that if this substitution is made we can 
decipher the word Geneva. 


Mr. Winkler also reassured me and pronounced the cover genuine and 


definitely from Geneva and seemed to think I was fortunate to have acquired it. 
Needless to say, my excitement was high. 


Curiosity Intensified 


I have also learned on studying Italian history of this period that at this 
particular time the Venetians were not on speaking terms with the people of 
Genoa. Hence there was little, if any, correspondence between the two cities, 
and the letters illustrated are all addressed to Venice. This seemed further indi- 
cation that the point of origin was Geneva. But somehow I was still not com- 
pletely satisfied. I wanted to know what all this was about. What pricked my 
curiosity still further was that sometime later I was finally able to obtain two 
other covers (and cleaner ones!) both with similar characteristics. (See Figs. 2 
and 4.) But these three are the only ones I have ever been able to obtain and I 
have spent hours studying the manuscript markings on fifteenth century Italian 
merchants’ letters in my own collection and those in the collections of friends. 

It was pretty clear to me by the time I acquired the third cover that all 
three letters were from Venetian merchants in Switzerland in 1458 and 1459. 
What I wanted to know was, what were they doing over the high Alps in the 
little country of Switzerland. 


(*) See the article by this author in the March 1958 “American Philatelist” entitled 
“Those Strange Designs on 15th Century Italian Letters.” 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Left—1458 Manuscript endorsement ‘‘Da Geneva’. This cover is shown 
up-side-down so that the inscription from Geneva can be seen. The letter is 
addressed to Venice and has the trademark of an Italian merchant. Right— 
This 1459 letter from Geneva to Venice also has an Italian merchant marking. 


I decided the best thing to do was review my history of Geneva up to this 


period before studying the actual time of these letters, and by this study I 
learned much of interest. 


Geneva, an ancient city of the Allobroges, was first taken by the Romans in 
121 B.C. At one time it was a Bishop’s See. It fell to the Franks, passed to 
the Burgundian Kingdom, and in the middle ages—with which we are most 
concerned here—was ruled by the Counts, later Dukes, of Savoy. 


It was in 1250 that the Counts of Savoy first appeared in connection with 
Geneva, being mortgagees of the Genevois family. In 1265 they were called the 
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Protectors of the city. Thus it was natural that the local citizenry sought their 
aid against Bishop Robert of the Genevois. In 1287 Count Amadeus of Savoy 
seized the castle (which had been built by the Bishops in 1288) and took over 
the office through which the Bishop had exercised minor judicial rights. The 
new Bishop, William of Conflans, was unable to recover either and finally, in 
1290, was foreed to recognize the authority of Savoy. 

At the beginning of the next century, in 1309 to be specific, the citizens of 
Geneva organized themselves into a corporation and elected four Syndies and 
evidenced their independent position by preparing a seal of the City of Geneva. 
By 1365, after the Bishop had been threatened, the Count obtained from the 
Emperor the office of Imperial Vicar over Geneva. But the next Bishop, 
William of Marecossay (1366-77) exercised his authority by building a new wall 
around the city which had spread to considerable extent. By 1371 the Count 
was finally renounced and one of his successors Adhemar Fabri (1385-88) codi- 
fied and confirmed all the franchise rights and privileges of the citizens. This 
grant, dated 1387, is called the Magna Carta of the City of Geneva. 

From the very beginning Switzerland was predominantly a country of 
international transit. Towns situated at the great cross-roads endeavored to 
gain a position of economic prominence especially during the middle ages. 
Visitors with ‘‘ peaceful intent’’ were encouraged. Delegates from three cantons 
pledged themselves to ‘‘assist all travellers, be they guest, countrymen or 
burghlar, foreign or local, and be they named what they will.’’ This indeed 
fostered trade and commerce and is actually said to have been the beginning of 
the great Swiss tourist trade we know today. In fact it led to guides, to the 
availability of horses, to the establishment of inns, and all this led to postal 
history, for soon some of the guides carried letters and some of the inns acted 
as unofficial post offices. 


Geneva a Trade Center 


The most successful in attracting international trade was Geneva and the 
history books tell us that its fairs encouraged merchants from many parts of 
Europe to attend. Its situation, at one end of the Lake of Geneva, greatly 
favored this development, as the lake was on the way from the markets of 
Flanders and Champagne to Venice and the east on the one hand, and from the 
imperial towns of southern Germany to the south of France and Spain on the 
other. 

Times were unsettled as Switzerland welcomed the new fifteenth century, 
but apparently the trade links continued to be used. In 1401 Amadeus VIII 
of Savoy bought the County of the Genevois as the dynasty of its rulers became 
extinct. Geneva was now surrounded on all sides by the dominions of the House 
of Savoy. In 1405 Amadeus paid homage to the Bishop. He was most anxious 
to aequire Geneva for himself. When his power had been strengthened by his 
elevation to Duke, by the Emperor in 1417, and by his succession to the City of 
Piedmont in 1418 (which had long been held by a cadet branch of his house) 
Amadeus attempted to purchase Geneva outright. His offer was refused both 
by Bishop Hahn of Pierre Scise or Rochetaillee and by the citizens. Although 
his real estate deal seems to have failed he was determined, so determined in 
fact, that in time he managed to get himself elected Pope under the name of 
Felix V and promptly named himself to the vacant See of Geneva! Then after 
his resignation of the papacy five years later (in 1449) until his death two years 
later, he managed to keep the post and for the most part resided right there in 
Geneva. No doubt Amadeus had some part in the popular Geneva fairs. 

The Italian buyers were especially interested in the French fabries which 
they were able to purchase in Geneva without going to the distant French 
markets for in 1393 Charles VI of France had finally abolished the bar on the 
export of goods beyond the frontiers of France, and the French traders who 
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could meet their Italian customers half way took such advantage of this condi- 
tion that the old Market Hall at Geneva was soon too small for their require- 
ments and a larger building was erected in 1415. 

Can’t you see the picture at the Geneva fairs and the rapid writing of 
letters back to the home offices? Can’t you imagine that there must be much of 
this mail somewhere—all from Geneva? 


Many Fabrics Displayed 


At these fifteenth century fairs there was displayed black cloth from 
Tournai, purple cloth from Dijon and Chalon; grey, green, deep blue and violet 
fabrics from Montivilliers. Normandy’s share was so large by 1460 that its 
merchants asked the town of Geneva for a sales room of their own. Cloth 


Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


Left—A contemporary fifteenth century picture showing Swiss and Italian 

merchants (perhaps the very ones who wrote these letters!) taking leave of 

each other. In the background we see pack horses starting on their way across 

the Alps. Right—A letter or Fig. 1.) dated 1458, from Geneva to 
enice. 


masters of Rouen furnished cloth to the Protonotary of Savoy. And, with the 
freeing of transit through France, Flemish visitors made their appearance at the 
fair. In fact, a register of the time also mentions white cloth from London, and 
red cloth from England. 

Besides these first-class imports, cheaper wares were also available and 
Fribourg’s wool looms were active and of considerable importance. The 
Fribourg people occupied a whole floor of the old building which was then 
ealled Fribourg Hall but it fell into disrepair and the town paid 200 guilders 
toward its enlargement and renovation. 

In fact the number of Fribourg citizens taking part in the Geneva fairs 
was so great that even important legal proceedings had to be suspended until 
their return. The weavers not only sold their finished goods at the Geneva 
fairs but brought their wool yarns there as well and the dyers of Fribourg went 
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there to buy saffron and woad, vitriol and gall-nuts, tartar and alum. The 
tanners who also used the last two items ranked second amongst the trades of 
Fribourg and they found Geneva a convenient place for buying Savoy hides. 
One could go on and on about the fascinating story of the Geneva fairs, 
but the above may give the reader some idea of their scope and their interest. 
The three letters shown were written a few years after the death of the 
aforementioned Amadeus during the time when the See was almost continuously 
held (from 1451 to 1522) by a cadet of the House of Savoy. Probably during 
this time Geneva would have become an integral part of the realm of that House 


had it not been for the appearance of a new ‘‘Protector’’—the Swiss 
Confederation. 


Fairs Reach Height of Prosperity 


In the early fifteenth century the town of Fribourg made an alliance, we 
are told in the reference books, with Geneva ‘‘for commercial purposes.’’ The 
reason given was that the cloth warehouses of Fribourg at Geneva were en- 
larged in 1432 (as we mentioned above) and again later. And that these fairs 
dated back to the thirteenth century and were at the height of their prosperity 
about the middle of the fifteenth century! 


No wonder, now that we see a picture of the activity of the Geneva fairs, 
that we can understand why the Italian merchants were there and why they 
wrote back home to report to their head offices. 


Method of Transport Unknown 


The author has not yet figured the way in which this mail was sent. Per- 
haps it was by special couriers of the firms, but one can hardly imagine such 
couriers traipsing back and forth over the high Alps from Geneva to Venice. 
There must have been some better way of getting mail hither and yon. Perhaps 
if more mail is found from the Geneva fairs we may eventually discover how the 
transfer of letters was accomplished. Perhaps there was a half-way station. 


One thing is certain, if the Geneva fairs were of the scope which is indicated 
in the reference books there must be more mail somewhere from Geneva when 
they were ‘‘at the height of their prosperity about the middle of the fifteenth 
century.’’ 

The author has early postmarks from many of the towns which participated 
in the fairs but none of them at this particular period. If collectors of other 
countries will ferret through their early covers and look for mail from the 
Geneva fairs the writer would appreciate hearing of any that may be found. 
For now, after this bit of checking and study, it not only does not seem strange 
that I have found three letters from the country of my choice by Italian mer- 
chants in 1458 and 1459, but it does seem strange that others have not come to 
light in France or England or other countries that participated so actively in 
this international market. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Franco-Swiss Postal 
Treaties of 1828-29 


By GEORGE W. CALDWELL 


Introduction 


At the time these treaties were consummated, Switzerland consisted of a 
loosely-held-together union of 22 sovereign republics, usually spoken of, indi- 
vidually, as cantons, and collectively, as the Swiss Confederation. 


Due to this sovereignty, postal matters—internal, intercantonal, and inter- 
national—were the sole right of the individual cantons. In some instances these 
rights were farmed out to other cantons or to private carriers. Operation of 


this postal service throughout Switzerland was accomplished by agreements, 
formal and/or otherwise. 


The treaties, which we discuss here, were between France on the one side 
and the Cantons of Basel, Bern (Fischer), Neuchatel, Vaud, and Zurich, re- 
spectively, on the other. All the treaties were similar in principle and objective. 


Eighteenth Century Treaties Cancelled 


All Franco-Swiss postal treaties as far back as the seventeenth century 
contained a provision that on unfranked mail the town of origin be indicated in 
order to determine the total amount of postage due and its apportionment be- 
tween the respective postal administrations. This was important because prepaid 
mail in those days was a rarity. It was considered unethical, implying the 


addressee might not be able to pay the postage due, or that he might refuse to 
accept the letter. 


On numerous occasions throughout the years, mail from Switzerland re- 
ceived by France violated this provision. France made formal complaints, but 
despite efforts by the Swiss, such faults continued to occur from time to time. 
Consequently, in 1816 France terminated all eighteenth century Franco-Swiss 
postal treaties, and demanded prepayment of postage to the Franco-Swiss 
frontier, except by special arrangement. 


This condition continued throughout a decade despite appeals by the Swiss 


to have this prepayment feature discontinued; but, eventually, France agreed 
to negotiate. 


1828-29 Treaties 


The 1828-29 treaties provided a basic routing plan in which the treaty 
cantons, mentioned in paragraph 3, served as exchange points for the remaining 
17. The latter were divided into networks, each network associated with its 
particular treaty canton. Details are shown in table 1. 


Also included in these treaties was the provision for an exchange office in 
each of these cantons (2 in each of the cantons of Vaud and Bern) through 


which the mail to and from its associated network was funnelled. Details are 
shown in table 2. 
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Swiss Exchange Office Handstamps 


One of the essential provisions of these treaties were the postmarks added 
by the exchange offices indicating the amount of postage due them on each letter. 
All were similar in concept except those used by the Fischer Post. For example, 
Zurich used a two-line unframed mark LZ/4Kr meaning a letter via Zurich with 
4 kreuzer due that office. Basel’s mark was similar but framed; while Vaud 
and Neuchatel marks were framed but were arranged in a single line. The 
kreuzer values varied according to the distance traveled in Switzerland. 


‘‘FF’’ and ‘‘FD’’ plus a numeral but no monetary designation were used 
by the Fischer Post. These indicated Fischer via Ferney and Fischer via Delle 
respectively. The numerals indicated the postage in kreuzer due Fischer, and 
as with the others, they varied according to the haul in Switzerland. 


If an Exchange Office failed to add this handstamp, it was credited at the 
lowest rate. This penalty apparently overcame one of France’s main reasons 
for demanding prepayment to the Franco-Swiss frontier in 1816. 


TABLE 1 
Treaty Treaty Effective Associated 
Canton Dated Date Network 
Basel November 24, 1828 April 1, 1829 Aargau, Luzern, 
Schaffhouse, 
Tessin, Uri. 
Bern May 1, 1828 October 1, 1828 Fribourg, Geneva, 
(Fischer) Solothurn, 
Unterwald. 
Neuchatel June 23, 1828 October 1, 1828 None (Note A) 
Vaud June 9, 1828 October 1, 1828 Valais 
Zurich November 21, 1828 April 1, 1829 Appenzell (Note B), 


Glarus, Grisons, 
St. Gall (Note B), 
Schweiz, Thurgau, 
Zoug. 


Note A—Neuchatel at this time was a principality under the King of 
Prussia. It was also a canton of Switzerland with the king retaining sovereignty 
over its internal affairs. Perhaps this was the reason for not assigning to this 
principality-canton a network other than the postoffices within its boundaries. 

Note B—Appenzell and St. Gall do not seem to have been included in the 
original draft of the Zurich treaty. However, they are mentioned in an ordin- 
ance issued at the Palais de St. Cloud on March 8, 1829, a few weeks prior to 
the effective date of the Zurich treaty. 
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TABLE 2 


Treaty Exchange Office 
Canton Switzerland France 
Basel Basel Belfort 
Bern Porrentruy Delle 
Geneva Ferney 
Neuchatel Neuchatel Pontarlier 
Vaud Orbe Pontarlier 
Coppet Ferney 
Zurich Zurich Belfort 


Subsequent Modifications 


Geneva decided to take over operation of its postal service and it provided 
for such change by its law of April 16, 1830. Hence, when the contract with 
Fischer expired in December, it was not renewed. This brought into use the 
*“*LG’’ and ‘‘LG10K’’ postmarks replacing the ‘‘FF’’ marks used by Fischer. 
No formal change in the treaty with France was made; perhaps an exchange of 
letters sufficed. 

Effective August 1, 1832, the Bernese-Fischer contract was terminated. 
Accordingly, a new Franco-Bernese treaty dated December 12, 1832, effective 
January 1, 1833, replaced the ‘‘FF’’ and ‘‘FD’’ postmarks with ‘‘BE/4K”’ 
in an octagonal frame, the kreuzer values varying according to the distance 
travelled in Switzerland. 

Contracts with individual treaty cantons (including Geneva) dated July 26, 
1845, changed all of the above exchange office handstamps with the possible 
exception of those used by Bern and Neuchatel. These revised postmarks con- 
sisted of two letters and no indication of postal amounts. They were ‘‘TB,’’ 
“1TG,’’ ““TV,’’ and ‘‘TZ,’’ meaning Transit Basel, Transit Geneva, ete. The 
Bern treaty did specify a ‘‘TB’’ for that office but there is no evidence this was 
ever used. In the case of Neuchatel, apparently there was no need to change 
as this canton had no network other than the postoffices within its own borders. 
Furthermore, it used only one rate—514 kreuzer. 

Just when these modified transit-type handstamps were discontinued is not 
clear. In the writer’s opinion this occurred as the result of the Franco-Swiss 
treaty of November 29, 1849, and was effective in May, 1850. The Federal Postal 
Department, on January 1, 1849, had taken over administration of the postal 
services throughout Switzerland in accordance with Article 33 of the Federal 
Constitution of September 12, 1848. Obviously, this treaty provided new rules 
and regulations for the operation of postal communication between the two coun- 
tries. Covers seen and listed dates of reported use lend credence to this opinion. 


Conclusion 


Thus ended a period of development in Swiss postal communication dating 
back to the fifteenth century—probably even earlier. It was a period of com- 
plexities, of challenges and frustrations for postal historians. Nevertheless, it is 
a fascinating field for careful and painstaking research. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Fakes of Czechoslovak Field 


Post Covers from Siberia 


By JAROSLAV J. VERNER 


We happened to be in Nurnberg last August when the impressive ‘‘Der 
Brief’’ exhibition opened and, naturally, we took the opportunity to attend on 
the opening day. This exhibition attempted, with great success, to show the 
development of the letter during the last five hundred years. It was well 
organized and well laid out. The organizers were not only conscious of the need 
for a traffic pattern at such an exhibit, but also were conscious of the overall 
visual impression conveyed by each frame and by each group of frames. Philate- 
lists from all over the world had contributed material, and much more was 
borrowed from museums in an attempt to make the story of the letter as com- 
plete as possible. The only thing we did not like was that there was no way of 
knowing what material came from where. Two reasons were given for this: 
First, to protect the identity of owners of rare and valuable property, and, 
second, to simplify mounting as frames were difficult to mark because many con- 
tained material from several sources. 


One can imagine then what a sheek it was to find a philatelic fraud in such 
an exhibit! In the one frame of Czechoslovak material there was an item 
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Fig. 1. Genuine Field Post Office cover from the author’s collection. Fakes 
of this type of cover are very easily detected (see text). 
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Fig. 2. To a genuine cover, a postage stamp and three hand cancellations were 
surreptitiously added. 


purporting to be a cover, sent by a Czech legionnaire from Siberia to Prague, 
which would be an interesting item if genuine. (This cover was an almost exact 
duplicate of one in my own collection, right down to the addressee, Fig. 1.) 


Fakes Easily Detected 


Not only are such covers fakes, but also they are the simplest of fakes to 
detect! Here is why: the stamps on the cover are perforated 1334, a perforation 
eut in Prague after the return of the Field Post Office from Siberia. In addi- 
tion, there are a few other things about this cover that do not sit right: (1) the 
fact that there are three different cancellations immediately makes one suspect a 
philatelic cover; (2) the addressee, Réssler-Orovsky, is a name connected with 
charges of manipulation of the Scout and other Czechoslovak provisional issues ; 
(3) the address does not include the name of the country to which it is destined, 
although letters from Siberia to Czechosolvakia were treated as International 
mail: (4) it might be noted that the most common arrangement of the address 
on genuine Siberian covers follows the Russian practice with country of desti- 
nation first; (5) genuine covers nearly always have a return address or at least 
the stamp of the unit to which the sender belonged—this cover has neither; (6) 
and lastly, it is quite unusual to find typed envelopes coming from Siberia. Put 
all these little items tegether and the only conclusion that ean be drawn is that 
what we see here is a cover manufactured in Prague sometime after the return 


of the Field Post in 1920. 
It was possible to manufacture such covers because, for some time after 
his return to Prague, Lt. Anthony Novotny, director of the Field Post while it 
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was in Siberia, retained the cancelling stamps in his personal possession. He, 
or some friend of his, made rather free use of them to satisfy the demands of 
various philatelists. 


Altered Cover 


While we are on the subject of manufactured covers let’s examine another 
and more interesting item. Figs. 2 and 3 show both sides of a cover that, per- 
haps, should not be classed as manufactured but rather as altered. Basically, it 
is a genuine Siberian cover. Note the return address, the unit stamp, and the 
form of the address. It has been ruined, however, by someone who tried to 
ineréase the philatelic value of the item. The stamp and the three hand cancel- 
lations on the face of the cover were added in Czechoslovakia. In his 1949 cata- 
log, Novotny warns of covers with the round black cancellation with the 1919 
eenter and classes them as fakes. When last in Prague I talked to two well 
known Czech experts about this very cancellation and they maintained that this 
cancellation stamp never reached Siberia. 


The culprit again seems to be Lt. Novotny. It seems quite certain that after 
returning to Prague, Novotny, either alone or with others (some people say 
Réssler-Orovsky was in on this one, too), gathered normally used covers from 
Legionnaires and proceeded to alter them. Basically, then, this cover is genuine, 
but as we see it here it is a fraud. 


The author would be interested to know how many American collections 
contain items of this kind. Names will of course remain confidential. 


: 


Fig. 3. Back of cover shown in Fig. 2. 
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DEFACEMENT EXPERIMENTS 


U. S. Patent Papers Relating to the 
Improvement and Protection of Stamps 


By SOL ALTMANN 


Postage stamps had been in use for only a short period of time when the 
need arose for some device that would deface the surface of the stamps so 
thoroughly that they could not be cleaned and reused a second time. 

In their search for information, collectors of essays and proofs have found 
evidence that much thought and study had been devoted to methods of prevent- 
ing reuse of stamps, for many devices had been invented, prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Post Office Department for examination. Only a few, however, 
were considered worthy of trial. 

This article is written not so much for the purpose of presenting new 
information pertaining to some of these interesting patents, but with the inten- 
tion of arousing interest in discussing and evaluating the facts relating to them. 

Apparently there is much confusion. Although a number of these patents 
have been discovered, the evidence gleaned from them is not sufficient to enable 
one to draw accurate conclusions. 

Among the devices to be reviewed is the enigmatic ‘‘ Douglas Patent.’’ 

Who was Douglas? And what is the ‘‘Douglas Patent’’? 

From John N. Luff’s ‘‘ Postage Stamps of the United States’’ we read: 


‘*Douglas Patent’’ Stamps 

About 1882 or 1883 two stamps of this series, the one and the three 
cents, were printed on double paper, a very thin surface paper, backed by 
a thicker and harder paper. The surface paper was punctured by many 
small holes, about 1% mm. in diameter. 

These holes were arranged in circles—eight holes to a circle—and 
the circles were placed at such intervals that one would fall on each stamp. 
The printed stamps did not differ in appearance from the ordinary varie- 
ties, but, of course, the ink had passed through the holes and portions of 
the design were printed on the backing paper. Any attempt to erase a 
cancellation would be almost certain to tear the thin surface paper, while 
the application of liquids would cause the stamp to separate into two parts, 
one showing a circle of small holes and the other a white surface with 
circles of colored dots. 

These stamps are known to collectors as the “Douglas Patent”. 

It is understood that 10,000 of them were printed. They were placed 
on sale at the city post office in Washington. After a trial, it was decided 
not to permanently adopt them and their issue was discontinued. 

For the “Douglas Patent’’ stamps, the only plate numbers which we 
know, are: one-cent, No. 362 and three-cent, No. 367. 


H. R. Harmer sale, Nov. 14, 15, 1960 lists lot No. 280, (J. H. Smith, coll.) 
a le gray-blue, horizontal block of 10, Plate No. 361, with imprint of American 
Bank Note Co. (punched with 8 small holes.) 

Brookman, vol. 2, page 114, mentions an unused block of 14, punched with 
the die holes of the ‘‘Douglas Patent’’ with imprint and Plate No. 361 at the 
top, was sold at the Eagle sale. 


‘Fletcher Patent’’ 
Besides ‘‘Douglas Patent’’ there are other patents which bring us in con- 
flict with the, so-called, Hazen-Luff theory. 
We will describe the ‘‘Fletcher’’, ‘‘Wheeler’’ and ‘‘Massey’’ patents with 
the hope that some of our readers can lead us out of the wilderness, and remove 
the ‘‘mystery’’ of Douglas Patent. DOES IT EXIST? 
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Dr. Addison C. Fletcher patent No. 101,604, dated April 5, 1870. 

Claim: My improvement in postage, internal revenue and other ad- 
hesive stamps involves or includes a new method of canceling them, where- 
by, in any attempt to remove them from the documents or surfaces to which 
they have been applied, they are so effectually mutilated and destroyed 
as to make it an impossibility to use them a second time without a detec- 
tion of a fraud. 

My invention consists in constructing the stamps with a hole or holes 
through the body of them, and covering or backing the same with thin 
tissue or other bibulous paper, made to firmly adhere to the stamp, and the 
rear surface of the stamp, with its bibulous paper-covering to the hole, 
coated or backed with mucilage or other adhesive substance, while the 
front surface or face of the stamp, together with the bibulous paper seen 
through the opening therein, has any suitable figure or vignette printed 
thereon. Thus constructed, the stamp cannot be removed from the surface 
to which it had been stuck without the destruction or tearing of the tissue 
or bibulous portion of it. 


Another ‘‘ Fletcher Patent’’, No. 175,242, was dated Mar. 28, 1876. 


**Wheeler Patent’’ 


Kendrick Wheeler Patent No. 212,416, dated February 18, 1879, 
Claim: This invention consists, first, in an improved method of preparing 
postage and other stamps, consisting essentially in applying color to the 
same by means of cutting or puncturing tool, for the purpose of preventing 
the same from being reused after cancellation; and, second, in the new 
stamp thus produced as an article of manufacture. 

A simple method of carrying the invention into effect is to provide the 
cutting edges of the tool with coloring material just before the operation 
of cutting is performed. By this means the coloring-matter is applied to the 
stamp in certain definite relations to the outlines and both edges of the 
cut—that is, the line of the cut and the line of the color exactly coincide 
with each other, the color being, in fact, applied to the cutter heads; and if 
the color is once removed, it can never again be applied in precisely the 
same relations 

The advantages resulting from this method of preparing the stamps 
are as follows:- The coloring matter, being applied by the cutter, coincides 
precisely with the lines of the cut. 

Now, if the stamp after cancellation be washed for the purpose of 
re-using the same, this color, which is fugitive in its nature, will also be 
removed, cannot be replaced in its original position, because of the impossi- 
bility of making any tool register accurately with the lines of the cut. 

The points, also, of the cut portion, when wet or washed, contract in 
the process of drying, so that the stamp never can be restored in its 
original condition. 

Any form of cutter may be employed, and any suitable color may be 
applied in any proper manner. 


‘Massey Patent’’ 

Gideon B. Massey Patent No. 250,376, dated December 6, 1881. 
Claim: My invention consists of forming the stamps of two superposed 
sheets of paper, the outside being perforated or cut out to form one or more 
holes through it near the center of each stamp, the same to be secured to 
the bottom sheet by some adhesive substance applied to the bottom of the 
sheet or to the outside sheet in such a manner as to leave the central 
portion of the perforated or outside sheet free to be torn or mutilated for 
canceling the stamps. 

It is obvious, the outside sheet being perforated, that a portion of the 
ink or coloring material used in printing the stamps will be upon the inside 
sheet, and that the two sheets are thus necessary to make the design, 
coloring, or printing complete. 


How do we evaluate these patents? 

We know that the ‘‘Fletcher Patent’’ was made by the Continental Bank 
Note Co. We also know that the American Bank Note Co. prepared the 1882- 
1883 one-cent and three-cent (as we shall see in a later reference, Mr. Luff 
evidently relied on Mr. Hazen’s report.) Note the similarity in the initials, 
J. K. Myers and J. K. Douglas, in correspondence between 3rd Asst. P. M. G. 
Hazen in 1881 and later 3rd Asst. P. M. G. to H. F. Colman in 1899. 
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Could the first two initials of J. K. Myers, Secretary of Continental Bank 
Note Co. have had any significance, when Mr. Hazen mentioned J. K. Douglas. 
(There was a J. W. Douglas, Commissioner of Internal Revenue at about that 
time. ) 


Also in the American Journal of Philately, vol. 15, P. 3, John N. Luff 
writes as follows: 

Two other devices were tried by the Post Office Department, concern- 
ing which some interesting documents have recently been placed in my 
hands by Mr. Mandel, formerly of the American Bank Note Co. 

The first of these devices is known to philatelists as the ‘“‘Fletcher or 
Cog-Wheel die’ (Patent No. 101,604, dated Apr. 5, 1870). 

The following history of it was obtained from a gentleman who was 
for many years connected with the Post Office Department. 

In June, 1876, a very peculiar postage stamp was issued by the Post 
Office Department entirely for experimental use, the purpose of the inventor 
being to check the washing and reuse of stamps. It was furnished for sale 
to the public through the Washington, D. C. post office and 10,000 of them 
were disposed of. The stamps were the customary green three-cent stamps 
then in common use with a multi-foil figure cut into it in rude resem- 
blance to a diminutive field daisy or a round eight-petaled flower. 

This stamp was suggested to the Post Office Department by Dr. Addison 
C. Fletcher of New York City. In May, 1876, (it) was made by the 
Continental Bank Note Co. but not put into permanent use. 

Of the 10,000 sold by the Postmaster at Washington, probably not over 
a dozen of them were preserved. In fact, the stamps were bought and used 
by the public without discovering that there was any peculiarity in their 
construction. 

The following correspondence from the files of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General’s Office will establish the validity of the stamps. 


Post Office Department 


P321, vol. 20. 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 


Washington, D. C. 


June 13, 1876 
J. K. Myers, 


Sec’y. Continental Bank Note Co. 
Sir: 

Please cause to be made and forwarded to this office, at your earliest 
convenience, 10,000 three-cent postage stamps, according to the plan of 
Dr. Addison C. Fletcher, of your city, samples of which are enciosed. 

It has been represented to the Department, and this order is made with 
the understanding, that you have the facilities for manufacturing these 
stamps, and that they will be furnished at the usual contract price. 


Very respectfully, 
Wm. M. Ireland, 
Acting 3rd Asst. Postmaster General 


Post Office Department 
P32i, vol. 20. 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Washington, D. C. 
June 17, 1876 


Mr. J. K. Myers, 
Sec’y. Continental Bank Note Co. 


Sir: 

Please furnish, for the Postmaster of this city, at the earliest practical 
moment, 10,000 three-cent stamps, according to the plan of Addison C. 
Fletcher, of your city, samples of which have been sent to you. This order 
is in supersedure of the one made in my letter of the 13th inst. and is to be 
filled under the condition as to cost therein expressed. An item to cover 
the stamps has consequently been inserted in regular order 141 of this date. 


‘ 
‘ 


If, as it is not unlikely, the stamps ordered in my former letter have 
been forwarded, you will consider them as a part of the present order, and 
on their arrival here they will be turned over to the Postmaster. 


Very respectfully, 
Wm. M. Ireland, 
Acting 3rd Asst. Postmaster General 


Post Office Department 
P321, vol. 20. 


Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 


Washington, D. C. 
June 17, 1876 

George G. Pride, Esq. 
Postage Stamp Agent, N.Y.C. 
Sir: 

The item of 10,000 three-cent stamps for Washington, D. C., in regular 
order of No. 141 of this date, is intended to be filled with stamps of a 
special design, prepared after the plan of Dr. Addison C. Fletcher of N.Y. 


concerning which instructions have been sent to the Continental Bank 
Note Co. 


They are to be made at the usual contract price, and will be included 


with the ordinary stamps in your regular reports and the contractor’s 
monthly account. 


Please see that they are forwarded as soon as possible. 
Very respectfully, etc. 
Wm. M. Ireland, 
Acting 3rd Asst. Postmaster General 


Some years ago, H. F. Colman found some copies of the one- and three-cent 
stamps of the re-engraved issue of the 1881-82, which were printed on double 
paper—a thin paper backed by a thicker one. The thin paper was perforated 
by circles of eight small holes, so arranged that a circle fell on each stamp. 
Evidently, these holes were punched before the stamps were printed. 

The stamps did not differ in appearance from the ordinary issue, but 
should they have been moistened they would have separated into two pieces, the 
printed surface showing a circle of holes and the blank backing showing a circle 
of colored dots. 

Mr. Colman submitted samples of these stamps to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and received the following reply to his letter: 


Post Office Department 
C1317, vol. 54 


Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Washington, D. C. 


August 10, 1899 
Mr. H. F. Colman, 


1526 O Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

Yours of the 7th inst. has been received. In reply, I have to say, that 
in 1882 or ’83 there was an issue of one-cent and three-cent stamps on 
double paper, like the samples submitted, after designs by two persons 
named Douglas and Steel. Quite a number of these stamps were issued 
on this paper but upon trial, the Department did not consider it advisable 
to permanently adopt the plan and the issue of that kind of stamps was 
discontinued. 

The samples submitted by you are herewith returned. 


Respectfully yours, 
Edwin C. Madden, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 


The order for printing these stamps was as follows: 
Post Office Department 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Washington, D. C. 


September 27, 1881 
American Bank Note Co., N. Y. 


Finish 50 impressions 200 lc stamps 10,000 
Finish 50 impressions 200 3c stamps 10,000 
20,000 
Prepare these stamps according to the invention of Mr. J. K. Douglas. 
A. D. Hazen, 


Third Assistant Postmaster General 


Since the Patent Office has no record of issuing or assigning such a pat- 
ent, I think Mr. Hazen was in error and that Mr. Madden referred to Hazen’s 
letter in answering Mr. Colman. Perhaps this was the authority for Mr. Luff 
and others. 


Double Paper 


It is interesting to note that the following gentlemen hold key positions in 
the manufacturing of postage stamps: 


Charles F. Steel, Patent No. 86,952, dated February 16, 1869. 

Claim: Be it known that I, Charles F. Steel, of Brooklyn, in the em- 
ploy of the National Bank Note Co. as Superintendent of the manufacture 
of postage stamps, have invented certain new and useful improvements in 
stamps for postage, revenue and analogous purposes. 

I have made my stamp with the face of the paper of an entirely dif- 
ferent character from the back. The face is blotting-paper, while the back 
is hard and well sized paper. The back prevents the gum from striking 
through, while the character of the face allows the canceling-ink to pene- 
trate through it, and causes the whole to be rapidly defaced when any 
friction is applied to wash off the canceling material. 

Fugitive inks, relied on in some cases to prevent counterfeiting, may 
be used with my invention as an additional security, if preferred, so may 
also the embossing and partial breaking of the paper, set forth in a former 
patent issued to me. 


One of the many patents used together with Steel’s, was Macdonough Pat- 
ent No. 52,869, dated February 27, 1866; this will be discussed later. 

Charles F. Steel, Patent No. 169,125, dated October 26, 1875, was a further 
refinement of the double paper idea incorporating the use of starch on the back 
rather than sized paper. 

Mr. Steel was now in the employ of the Continental Bank Note Co. 


Clark Patent 


Spencer M. Clark was in charge of first Division of the Currency Bureau. 
In December, 1864, he was given the title of Chief of the Bureau of Engraving 
& Printing. 

How do we identify Mr. Clark’s patent for double paper? 

Is it possible that a postage or revenue stamp showing the ‘‘Clark’’ double 
paper is resting, unrecognized, in a collector’s album or in a dealer’s stock book? 


Spencer M. Clark, Patent No. 98,031, dated December 21, 1869. 

Claim: The nature of my invention consists in the production of a 
postal or revenue stamp composed of two layers, one of which is 
perforated, the two being united and printed on the perforated side and 
gummed on the imperforate, so that when the stamp thus made is affixed 
to paper or other materials, the two layers shall separate, or the imper- 
forate layer break in the part thereof uncovered by the perforate layer 
in any attempt at removing the stamp from the surface to which it is 
attached. 
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the founders of the National Bank Note Co. 


In manufacturing my improved stamps, I first punch one or more holes 
in the sheet of paper which shall constitute the outer layer of the stamp. 
I then cover the perforated paper with a second imperforate sheet, and 
unite the two by means of a suitable adhesive gum or cement in the usual 
manner. 

The sheet thus prepared is then ready to receive the proper design, 
which is imprinted upon the perforated side thereof in such a manner 
as to extend over and include therein some portion of the inner or imper- 
forate layer disclosed by the perforations in the outer layer. 

When the stamp has been duly printed the imperforate layer or under 
side thereof is coated with gum in the ordinary manner, so that it may 
be made to adhere to any desired surface. 


Macdonough Patent 


James Macdonough (1820-1903) was an artist and designer, he was one of 


He had charge of the model design- 


ing and engraving department until he became Vice-President in 1876; upon 
consolidation with the American Bank Note Co., in 1878, he was elected Vice- 
President and was President of that company from 1887 until his death in 1903. 


James Macdonough, Patent No. 52,869, dated February 27, 1866. 
Improvement in the Manufacture of Ink for Printing Postage Stamps. 

Claim: Be it known that I, James Macdonough of N. Y. C., have 
invented certain new and useful improvements in printing-ink adapted for 
printing revenue-stamps, postage-stamps, and the like, which are to be 
eancelled when used. 

My ink is so readily dissolved by acids or other chemical reagents, 
as also by water, oil, and, in fact, nearly or quite all kinds of liquids, that 
a canceling mark cannot be taken off without dissolving and thus removing 
or obscuring the ink with which the devices are originally printed, and it 
is at the same time “‘short’”’ and adapted for plate printing, is capable of 
being handled with freedom, and or being bent, folded, pressed together, 
and otherwise treated in the ordinary manner required for the handling, 
packing, and transporting of the printed stamps without involving the re- 
moving or changing the whole or any portion of the ink. 

I have experimented for a long period on the employment of glycerine 
in printing-inks. Nearly or quite all coloring matters may be ground in 
glycerine and thus manufactured into ink, and the glycerine will dissolve 
with such facility as to render it impossible to wash the canceling ink from 
the stamp without removing the original glycerine-ink. 


Macdonough’s patent together with C. F. Steel’s patent No. 86,952 


given an extensive trial. 
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Post Office Department 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 


Washington, D. C. 


October 23, 1867 
C. F. Steel, Esq. 


Dear Sir: 

I have your letters and specimens and you may be assured of my confi- 
dence in your invention. I told Mr. Mann * that I thought the Postmaster 
General favorably disposed and that he should try the combination of 
Macdonough’s ideas with yours. (Macdonough patent No. 52,869) 

I also told him that surface printing is wanted, and he gave me to 
understand that it was contemplated by Macdonough. 

I think your company will finally do you ‘Justice’; though seeming 
very slow about it. Mr. Boyd, today reports the preparation of stamps 
bo ad a recent order and they shall be fairly tested, with any others you 
offer. 


Very truly yours, 


A. N. Zevely, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 


* Mr. Mann was Treasurer of the National Bank Note Co. 


was 


Sturgeon Patent 


John M. Sturgeon patent was another that was given a trial with Steel’s 
and, possibly, with Nesbitt’s. 


Post Office Department 
November 21, 1867 
C. F. Steel, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 

A Mr. Sturgeon of New York may present you a letter from me, asking 
your examination of a stamp for which he claims credit. If you can remove 
the stamp from paper without bringing out the black marks printed with 
invisible ink, you destroy his claim. He says the moisture necessary for 
such removal must bring out the marks, but I think you can prove the 
contrary. 

This invisible printing is done before anything else; it is the first A 
process before printing the face and before gumming. eo 

Now, if you apply just enough moisture to the paper behind the stamp a 
to effect the gum and not reach the chemical printing, you defeat his plan. ys 

I had no chance to try this to-day before he left. 


Yours truly, 
A. N. Zevely, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 


P.S. Introduce Mr. Sturgeon to Mr. Nesbitt if you think well of his : ; 
invention. : 


Post Office Department 

November 21, 1867 

C. F. Steel, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 

This is to introduce Mr. John M. Sturgeon of New York who has a 
beautiful invention for postage stamps, (patent No. 79,157). 

I have given him a letter to the National Bank Note Co. (Mr. Mann) 
asking experiments with envelope paper thinking it possible that the idea 
of Mr. Sturgeon and your combination might be found to answer 
practically. 

I have told him of your patent and that this Department thinks favor- 
ably of it and asked him to confer with you. 

Please give him due attention and report the result. 


Very truly yours, 
A. N. Zevely, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 


John M. Sturgeon Patent No. 79,157, dated June 23, 1868. 

Claim: Be it known that I, John M. Sturgeon of New York City, have 
invented a new and useful method of canceling stamps. 

The nature of my invention consists—First, in attaching the stamp to a 
paper or other surface, by means of a cement or mucilage, so insoluble in 
water that any application of water or steam, for the purpose of facilitating 
the removal of the stamp, will destroy the integrity of the paper before 
dissolving or materially diminishing the adhesive of the cement. 

Second—in printing upon the face or back of the stamp, with per- 
fectly colorless and invisible ink, the word “cancelled” or any other can- 
celling device, said ink having the property of becoming dark-colored and 
visible whenever dampened. 


In conclusion, I cannot offer any further explanation of how the term 
**Douglas Patent’’ originated. Perhaps one of our readers can enlighten us on 
this perplexing problem. 

I also acknowledge assistance from the following: 

United States Patent Office. 

New York Public Library, Patent Division. 

Collectors Club Philatelist, Vol. 35, Nos. 2 and 5, by E H. D. 8S. Haverbeck 
who recently assembled the “Steel”? papers (courtesy of John J. Britt). 

Collectors Club Philatelist, January 1931, extracts by Fred R. Schmalzriedt. 

John N. Luff, ‘‘The Postage Stamps of the United States.’’ 
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POLAND 


A New Beam of Light Shed on 
Poland’s 1945 Krakow Issue 


By EDWARD NOWAK, Sr. 


Seott’s catalogue lists the Krakow issue as Nos. 357—361, plus the informa- 
tion that it was placed on sale to commemorate the liberation of Krakow 
January 19, 1945; that it exists imperforate, and that No. 357A is of coarser 
printing and shows the engraver’s name in lower left margin. 

This microscopic philatelic description of all five adhesives is the only 
source a collector, who understands the English language only, has for his 
**faets’’ to write-up his stamp pages bearing these adhesives of Poland. 

This research—with co-operation of prominent collectors in Warsaw— 
throws a light on this issue and discloses many facts hidden from the English- 
speaking philatelist behind the language barrier. 

Few collectors know that because of shortages of paper and printing equip- 
ment in Poland, soon after the World War II, some stamps were issued on more 
than one kind of paper. In order to enlighten collectors in this matter, Poland’s 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs classified its meager stocks of paper, used for 
printing the issue in question, in the following categories: 

a) ‘‘X-1’’ white; satin like, thick, containing no wood pulp, gummed before 
printing—from stocks abandoned by Nazis. 

b) ‘‘X-2”’ white; satiny finish, thin, gummed after printing—from German 
sources. 

e) ‘‘Y’’ blue-gray; made of wood pulp, coarse and thick, gummed before 
printing—from Nazi stores in Gliwice. 

e) ‘‘Z-1’’ made of wood pulp; thick and spongy, gummed before printing 
with gum of light-yellow tint to brown, of differing layers of gum—source of 
Colored Paper Factory of Emil Hoffman in Lodz. 

f) ‘*X2”’ of wood pulp origin, gray or white tint, thin, coarse; gummed 
before printing with gum tinted yellow or clear—source same as ‘‘X1’’. 

The five adhesives were of 50 grosz, and 1, 2, 3, and 5 zlotys denominations 
and were produced in the National Printery in Krakow by the rotogravure 
process. 


There are three varieties of 50 grosz adhesives listed in Polish stamp 
catalogues, namely : 


a) brown-violet 
b) dark-brown 
e) with signature J. Wilezyk. 


The Wilezyk signature is on the left side of the stamp; the warrant number 
of the ‘‘Press Control Office’? on opposite side. This warrant number is im- 
printed on all stamps executed at the National Printery in city of Krakow (dues, 
franking and department offices) up to May 9, 1946. 

According to records in the Polish Postal Ministry and quoted by Prof. A. 
Laszkiewiez and Zbigniew Mikulski of Warsaw, the 50 grosz stamps were 
ordered by the Postal Ministry Office, May 16, 1945, and released for the post- 
offices for first day of sales, May 25, 1945. 

The 1 zloty adhesive was by Ministry’s request dated April 10, 1945; made 
available for first day of sale April 10, 1945. 
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POCZIA DOLSKA 


POCZIA POLSKA 


50 grosz stamp bearing the Wilczyk name at left and 
the ‘‘Press Control Office’” warrant number on the right. 


Stamps of 2, 3, and 5 zlotys were requested by the Ministry in a written 
document dated April 14, 1945, and were placed on sale on the same day in the 
Warsaw post offices. 

The 50 grosz adhesive was recalled from circulation April 15, 1948 by a 
Ministry decree dated March 4, 1948; while the 1, 2, 3 and 5 zloty stamps were 
reealled July 7, 1946 by a request of postal authorities dated June 12, 1946. 

The philatelic official sources in Poland list the measurements of the draw- 
ings on the 50 gr. adhesive as 23 x 29 mm., the 1 zl. 23 x 30 mm.; the 2 zl. 
29.5 x 22.8 mm., 3 zl. 23 x 29 mm. while the 5 zloty stamp is of 29.5 x 22.8 
milimeters in dimentions. 

All five adhesives of the 1945 ‘‘Krakow Issue’’ were the result of competi- 
tion by Poland’s artists, under the official auspices of the ‘‘Krakow Postal 
Department Directorate of Ministry’’. 

The stamp themes—suggested by the Postal Ministry in a proclamation 
dated March 12, 1945—were reviewed by the Directorate and the projects for 
all five adhesives by J. Wilezyk were approbated. 

From the accepted Wilezyk drawings the printing cylinders were made; but 
no signatures nor margin markings were inserted into the ‘‘rollers’’ until the 
third edition of the 50 grosz stamp. In the fourth and fifth edition the markings 
were inserted at the top and bottom margins—while the ‘‘roller’’? number was 
placed under the ninety-first adhesive. 

In order to verify the functioning of printing machines, proofs were made 
from each roller and sent to the Postal Ministry for acceptance and approval. 

The official listing of proofs—as stated in the ‘‘Polskie Znaki Pocztowe’’, 
(Vol. 2, 1960, Warsaw.) is described thusly : 


Cylinder I, 50 gr. carmine 


Cylinder IIa, 50 gr. light-brown 
Cylinder IIb, 50 gr. dark-brown 
Cylinder IIe, 50 gr. red-brown 
Cylinder ITI, 50 gr. brown-light red 
Cylinder I, 1 zl. chocolate-brown 
Cylinder II, 1 zl. red-brown 
Cylinder I, 2 al. ultramarine 


d 


Cylinder II, 2 zl. blue 
Cylinder I, 3 al. violet-brown 
Cylinder II, 3 al. light-violet 
Cylinder I, 5 al. blue-green 
Cylinder Ia, 5 zl. dark-olive 
Cylinder II, 5 zl. carmine 
Cylinder III, 5 zl. green. 


The proofs, and the sheets with defects in printing, remained imperforated. 
This material, under the control of National Printery in Krakow, was not well 
safeguarded and has found itself on philatelic market. 

Presently these proofs and defective copies of stamps are catalogued, in 
spheres of Polish collectors, as items of interest that never reached the regular 
channels postally nor were used as prepayment of mail. 

**Double Impression’’ copies of all five stamps are, according to statement 
by Zbigniew Mikulski, a prominent author and stamp recordist, proofs, obtained 
from margin trials and set-up of cylinders. 

The perforation, on all denominations of the issue, is lineal. 

Due to the fact that the perforation machinery at National Printery in 
Warsaw was inadequate, a large percentage of sheets were sent to the book- 
bindery of Kasimir Wdowicki in Krakow and there perforated with a machine of 
the 1114 gauge. Those perforated at Warsaw are 1034 and 11 gauge. 

To hasten the completion of the ‘‘1945 Krakow Issue’’ some sheets of 
stamps were sent even beyond Krakow; these usually were perforated on 9 
gauge machines. 

The Polish National Philatelic Establishment, under the code name of 
*‘Ruch’’, in its catalogue ‘‘Illustrowany Katalog Znaezkow Polskich, 1860— 
1956’’ states: ‘‘The imperforated 1 zloty stamp (390n) was being sold in Lodz 
and some post offices in the vicinity; is known to exist on postally used covers 
properly canceled.’’ 

This very same official source mentions that one of the three editions 
(eylinders: N. 1. W. 1; N. 1. W. 2; N. 1. W. 3) produced copies of the 1 zloty 
adhesives with a dot over the letter ‘‘O’’ in POLSKA. This dot over ‘‘O’’ 
changes the pronounciation to English language ‘‘double 0’’ which would cause 
a Pole to pronounce ‘‘Poolska’’ instead of Polska—a serious blunder in the 
Polish language. 

For the benefit of collectors who like to be informed of what the pictures on 
the five adhesives of the 1945 ‘‘ Krakow Issue’’ represent, the answer is that the 
50 grosz stamp depicts the ‘‘Grunwald Monument”’ (Grunwald is also known as 
Tannenberg) in the city of Krakow to perpetuate the victory of the Polish 
Armies, under the leadership of Poland’s king Jagiello in 1410 over the steel 
elad ‘‘Crusaders’’—a presumably religious order. 

Author Henryk Sienkiewicz in his book ‘‘ With Fire And Sword”’ describes 
the famous battle in detail. Poland’s famed painter, Jan Matejko, created a 
masterpiece, now in Warsaw’s suburb of of Zachecie, also depicted in a Polish 
adhesive issued for first day of sale, July 15, 1960. 

The 1 zloty stamp shows the Kosciuszko Monument, destroyed by the 
Germans. The 2 zl. adhesive depicts the ancient ‘‘Sukiennice’’ building in 
Krakow ; the 3 zl. stamp shows the Copernikus Memorial in the courtyard of the 
ancient Jagiellon University. The beautifully pictured view on the 5 zl. stamp 
is of the Wawel Castle ,where Kings of Poland were crowned and now rest for 
eternity in the subterranean catacombs together with Poland’s greatest military 
heroes, poets, writers and men of science. 


According to statements by Dr. Joseph Tislowitz and Mathew Perzynski 
contained in the second volume of the ‘‘ Polskie Znaki Poeztowe’’, issued in 
Warsaw by the government ‘‘Ruch”’ organization in 1960, the 50 grosz stamps 
were printed in the following inks before the final color was accepted and 
approved by the Polish Postal Ministry: 


I, earmine, on ‘‘X2’’ paper—roller M. 1. W. 1. 

Ila, light brown, on ‘‘X2’’ paper—roller N. I. W. 1. 
IIb, dark brown, on ‘‘ X2’’ paper—roller N. 1. W. 1. 
IIe, red brown, on ‘‘X2’’ paper—roller N. 1. W. II. 
III, searlet brown, on ‘‘Z2’’ paper—roller N. 2. W. 1. 


The Postal Ministry records also note that proofs of the 50 grosz adhesive 
exist on paper of the ‘‘Y’’ and the ‘‘Z1’’ variety. 

Zbigniew Mikulski and T. Hampel also list, in the same source, the following 
perforations and paper used for the execution of the 50 grosz proofs: 


362a, 50 grosz—1034, 11, 1114; on paper ‘‘Z1’’. 
362b, 50 grosz—1034, 11 on paper ‘‘Z1’’ and 1034, 11 on paper ‘‘Z2’’. 


The 1955 ‘‘Prasa i Ksiazka’’ edition of Poland’s Export Ministry (Polska 
Izba Handlu Zagranieznego) states that—‘‘In many later editions of postage 
stamps the system of imprinting the numbers of cylinders was utilized to enable 
the collectors to specialize in Polands stamp issues’’. The 1945 ‘‘ Krakow Issue’”’ 
gave birth to the Polish version of ‘‘plate number’’ collecting and specialization 
through cylinder numbers. 


LIMITED SUPPLY 


POSTAL HISTORY JOURNAL 
No. 1, Published May 1957 


OUT OF PRINT 
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$2.00 each 


No. 4, Published November 1959 © No. 5, Published June 1960 
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Order NOW from 
DR. WILLIAM REINER-DEUTSCH, Secretary 
P. O. Box 24, Bayside 61, New York 
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The Development 
of a Hobby 


In 1930 ‘‘ Postal History’’ was a fad of 
a dozen collectors in England, J. H. 
Daniels, Guy Crouch, Dendy Marshall, 
George Brumell—it is difficult to recall 
another of their stature. Melville had writ- 
ten on this aspect, a few books had been 
published, but no-one seemed to bother to 
read them. 


From an Englishman’s point of view it 
is a curious fact that collectors whose names 
later became household words in postal his- 
tory did not take up this fascinating hobby 
until after 1930—H. C. V. Adams, Sam 
Graveson, Bertram McGowan, J. B. Sey- 
mour and Willie Sugden. Interest was 
first stimulated by a private auction held 
at 96 Regent Street where the six owners 
bid for the property they had jointly 
bought. 


The seed was sown. Research in various 
fields commenced, interest was stimulated 
by articles and serials in ‘‘The Philatelist 
and Postal Historian’’, books were written 
and The Catalogue of Handstruck Stamps 
was published, societies for those interested 
in this aspect of study and collecting were 
started and fostered, the lone-wolf collector 
disappeared and Postal History Auctions * 
were held. 


In many other countries the hobby de- 
veloped on similar lines and to-day there 
is an international camaraderie among col- 
lectors who share their knowledge and in- 
terests freely. If Philately is the Science 
of Stamp Collecting, then Postal History 
is the Humanity of this amiable lunacy. 


* The 265th. in 24 years was held at 50 Pall 
Mall, London, S. W. 1, on 27th. September 1961. 
Subscription for one year’s catalogues is $1.50. 


Covers 
Postal History 


We carry one of the largest 
stocks in the world of the 
world. 

What would you like to see 
on approval? 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO. 


45-H Bromfield St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS 
PHILATELIC HANDBOOK 
OF THE 


CAYMAN ISLANDS 


E. F. AGUILAR and P. T. SAUNDERS 


@ Covering every philatelic 
phase of these interestin 
Islands 


@ Completely up - to - date, 
new and hitherto unrecord- 
ed data 


@ Size 8 1/2 x 5 1/2 cloth 
bound 


Publication Date Early 1962 
Advance bookings $6—42/. 


E. F. AGUILAR 


P. O. BOX 406 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, W. I. 


Are You... 
ON OUR MAILING LIST? 


We hold regularly Public Auctions 
& Mail Sales featuring outstanding 


POSTAL HISTORY 
MATERIAL 


All Countries, All Periods 


Every collection of format, every 
special collection is not conceivable 
nowadays without pertinent postal 
history material. All important phila- 
telic shows all over the world prove 
this fact. 


Free illustrated catalog 
upon request. 


H. LAZARUS 


29 WADSWORTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 33, N. Y. 


Postal History 
Covers 


Are My Specialty 


Particular attention given to 
your special needs. Approvals 
gladly submitted to Postal His- 
tory Society members on 
request. 


Write for my 


FREE SPECIAL LISTS OF 
OLD U. S. COVERS 


E. N. SAMPSON 


P. O. Box 162, Hammond, New York 


ky AN RIGBY POSTAL HISTORY AUCTIONS 
AY 
AUCTIONS 


CT UR Auctions are held seven or eight times each 
year and contain pre-adhesive covers, ship 


descriptions. 


and post free. 


letters, scarce cancellations, soldiers’ letters, postal 
stationery, adhesives on cover, etc. 


THE Catalogues are profusely illustrated with 
photo-plates and contain accurate and detailed 


ANNUAL Subscription is 15/-, or 20/- to over- 
seas by airmail. 


A SPECIMEN copy is yours for the asking, free 


RIGBY POSTAL HISTORY AUCTIONS 
46 Queens Park West Drive, : 


Bournemouth. 
England. 


Telephone: Bournemouth 33585 
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Mr. Postal 
History Dealer 


Your advertisement here 
will be read by students 
who are anxious 
to purchase 


Postal History 


Material 


PHILATELIST 
FOR THE 


FINEST 
IN ALBUM PAGES 


Always Ask For 


JULIARD Miracle in Color! 
CLASSICS 


MAGAZINE & CATALOG 
1962 Issue 25c 


FOR THE GENUINE 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


THE 
ALEX S. JULIARD WASHINGTON PRESS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


“Better Grade Stamps and Covers Up To 1925" MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 
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Are you taking advantage of this 
streamlined stamp auction service? 


GOLD MEDAL 
MAIL AUCTIONS 


United States, British Empire and Foreign stamps—both 
19th and 20th century—singles, sets, blocks, covers— 
rarities—low, medium and high priced items—all of 
guaranteed quality! 


*% Maximum number of items. 


% Lots broken down into the 
‘Minimum descriptive text. 


smallest units possible. 


* All bidding by mail. No *% Maximum of service and 
floor competition. convenience. 


%* Sales monthly, each with * You select what you want. 
many thousands of lots. You bid what you wish to pay. 


DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
tens of thousands of informed philatelists have enjoyed: 
* over 70 GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 

* containing over 300,000 fine lots 
* realizing well over $1,000,000.00! 


Choice selected quality, accurate descriptions, and all lots unconditionally 
uaranteed by J]. & H. Stolow, Inc., world’s largest wholesale stamp firm. 
e Gold Medal Mail Auction way of buying stamps saves time and money! 
The illustrated catalogs of future sales are yours for the asking. Write 
for them today! 


GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 


50 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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